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American Vessels 
Carry Increased 
Share of Exports 


Proportion of 10 Per Cent 
In 1914 Grows to 35 Per 
Cent in 1928, Says 
Shipping Board. 


Twenty-eight Nations 
Participate in Traffic 


Value of Cargoes Is Estimated 
At $8,000,000;000, Bringing 
In Revenue of $1,000,000.- 
000 in Fiscal Year. 


American ships carried’ one-third in 
value and 40 per cent in volume of Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade in the fiscal year 1928, 
according to an analysis prepared by its 


Bureau of Research and made public July | 


27 by the Shipping Board. Twenty-eight 
countries participated in the carriage of 
American water-borne trade in the pe- 
riod ‘reviewed, transporting 1,750,000 
passengers and 100,000,000 tons of cargo. 


$1,000,000,000 in Revenues. 


Revenues derived from this commerce 


amounted to approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. The total value of the cargo was 
$8,000,000,000. 

The compilation, made under the direc- 
tion of Alfred H. Haag, Chief of the Bu- 
reau, shows that there has been a marked 
increase in the percentage and value of 
cargoes carried in American ships in the 
past decade, as compared with the pre- 
war decade which ended in 1914, 


Increase in Share of Traffic. 


In the decade ended in 1914, the av- 
erage cargo carried in American ships 
was slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
total value. 


cent, 


The full text of the summary of the 
analysis follows: 

One of the most comprehensive studies 
of the valume of American foreign trade 
and shipping ever undertaken has just 
been completed ' of  Re- 
search of the United States Shipping 
Board. . 

A summary of the high spots of the 
report discloses that 5,100 vessels of 23 


For the decade ended June | 
30, 1929, it averaged better than 36 per | 
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Great Lakes to'Have 
New Radiobeacons 


Eight Stations Will Be Built 
During Present Season. 


| With the erection this year of eight 
new stations, the Great Lakes will have 
|43 per cent of the radiobeacons which 
| guard the entire coast line of the United 
States, the Acting Commissioner, Light- 
house Service, Department of Commerce, 
Captain H. D. King, stated July 27 in 
discussing the publication “Light List, 
Great Lakes,” just published by the 
Lighthouse Service. 
| statement follows: 
| The annual list just compiled shows 
|21 radiobeacons now doing active serv- 
ice on the lakes. During the present 





|be constructed. They will be located 
|near the following places: The Ashta- 
|bula beacon at Ashtabula, Ohio; the 
| Poerees station at Cheboygan, Mich.; 
|the Michigan Island station at Bayfield, 
Wis.; the Huron station at Skanee, 
Mich.; the Sturgeon Bay Canal station 
j}and the Gray’s Reef station, both at 
Sturgeon Bay, Mich., and the Rock of 
Ages station, the nearest town to which 
is Pigeon River, Indian Reservation, 
| Minn. 

The list further describes all lighted 
aids to pavigation and fog signals main- 
tained by or under the authority of the 
'Lighthouse Service, and the Dominion 
|of Canada on the Great Lakes and the 
| St. Lawrence River above the St. Regis 
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Column 7.) 
Approval Is Given 


To Practice Rules of 
Range Boiler Trade 


Resolutions Relating to Busi- 
ness Conduct for Preven- 

| . tion of Unfair Methods 

Are Endorsed. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
|announced July 27, has given affirmative 
approval to five rules adopted at a trade 
| practice conference of the range boiler 
industry anj accepte! 10 rules as ex- 
| pressions ‘ef ‘the trade. The ‘full. text 
|of the Commission’s statement follows: 
| A Trade Practice Conference for the 
Range Boiler Industry was held in 


| 


| 





The full text of the | 


navigational season eight more are to} 


million gross tons flying the flags of 28 | Washington, June 4, under the direction 
countries participated in the carriage|of Commissioner Edgar A. Mcvulloch, 
of American foreign trade in the fiscal | chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
year 1928, transporting 1,750,000 pas- | sion, assisted by Stephen C. Van Fleet, 
sengers and 100 million tons of cargo assistant director, Trades Practice Con- 
valued at nearly eight billion dollars. |ferences. Mr. Allen M. Scaife was unan- 
Revenues Were One Billion. 'imously elected secretary. : 

The combined. passenger and freight| On the basis of volume of business, it 

revenues approximated one billion dol-|is estimated that 60 per cent of the in- 


lars. 

The percentage of cargo carried by 
American ships was one-third of the 
total in value and 40 per cent in volume. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the passengers 
were transported in American ships. 

Comparing the @arriage of American 
foreign trade in American ships during 
the decade ended 1914 with that of the 
past decade the figures disclose a marked 
increase in the percentage and value of 
cargo carried in American ships. 

In the decade ended 1914, the average 
carried in American ships was slightly 
more than 10 per cent of the total value 
of our foreign trade, while in the decade 
ended June 30, 1929, it averaged better 
than 36 per cent. In view of the fact 


that the value of our foreign trade in the | 


decade just concluded has been more than 
double that of the decade ending with 
1914, it is significant that the 26 per 
cent gain in the transportation of our for- 
eign trade carried in American ships in- 
volved in advance from an annual aver- 
age of 300 millions dollars during the 
decade 1905-1914 to an average of two 
billion, six hundred million dollars in the 
decade 1920-1929, an increase in value of 
more than 700 per cent. 

United States vessels of 100 gross tons 
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Sliding-scale Tariff 
On Sugar Predicted 


Column 6.) 


Senator Smoot Believes Com- 
mittee Will Adopt Proposal. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
stated orally July 27 that he expected 
his sliding-scale method of adjusting the 
tariff will be adopted by the Finance 
Committee in lieu of the House rate of 
3 cents a pound. 

The scale, Mr. Smoot has previously 
stated, has as its maximum rate the 
rate now carried in the House bill which, 
with the 20 per cent preferential, is 
$2.40 a 100 pounds for Cuba. The. rate 
will vary automatically to keep sugar 
at a steady price in the United States. 
When the price is high the duty will be 
low, and when the price drops the duty 
will rise, 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
stated orally July 27 that “there is a 
very bitter feeling in the. West toward 
the House tariff bill.” The Senator had 
just returned from a visit to his own 
State and adjacent territory. He said he 
would oppose the inergases in’ industrial 
rates in the tariff bill and would seek an 
amendment to the bill embodying the ex- 
port debenture plan, which was rejected 
by the House when placed in the Farm 
Relief Act. 

Senator Brookhart will tour New York 

.and New England States, where he will 
debate the merits of the plan with Repre- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 8.] 


|dustry was represented at the confer- 
| ence. 

| Arranged Into Groups. 

| The following rules of business con- 
|duet, offered in resolution form, were 
|then separately discussed and unani- 
|mously adopted. These have been ar- 
ranged into groups: Those appearing un. 
|}der Group I are affirmatively approved 
by the Commission. Those falling under 
| Group II are accepted. as expressions of 
|the trade: 

Group I.—Rule 1. The wiiful interfer- 
‘ence by any person, firm, corporation or 
association, by any means or device 
| whatsoever, with any existing contract 
or firm order between a seller and a pur- 
|chaser of Range Boilers, for the pur- 
pose or. with tle effect of dissipating, 
destroying or appropriating in whole or 
in part the patronage or business of a 
competitor, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2. Improper stencilling of work- 
ing pressure or other misbranding or 
furnishing substandard quality for the 
purpose or with the effect of misleading 
or deceiving purchasers with respect to 
quantity, quality, size, grade, or sub- 
stance of product purchased is an unfair 
trade practice. ; 

Rule 3. Withholding from, or insert- 
ing in, the invoice facts which make the 
invoice a false record, wholly or in part, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


The economic levels of the nations of the 
world are being raised and the financial 


resources of individual countries are be- 
ing augmented by reason of the pros- 
perity, methods and ideas and the ever- 
growing needs of the American people, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Dr. Julius Klein stated July 27 in a radio 
address over the National Broadcasting 
System. (The full text of the address is 
printed on Page 2.) 


Discussing what he termed the cross- 
currents involved in the foreign trade 
of the United States Dr. Klein explained 
why Great Britain, for example, is able 
to pay the United States for our exports. 
The United States, said he, makes heavy 
purchases from British Malaya, mostly 
rubber and tin. Nearly all: the rubber 
plantations and tin mines are owned by 
Englishmen so that the profits of British 
|Mayala’s trade with the United States 
| goes to Great Britain. ; 
| Dr. Klein pointed out that France 
| was really the favored nation in interna- 
|tional trade as between her and the 
United States in 1928, since American 
tourist expenditures alone in France 
| amounted to $300,000,000 as compared 
with $240,000,000 worth of merchandise 





i ai ait Prosperity Said to Be Raising 
Economic Standards of Nations of World 


Plans Formulated 
For Construction 


— Of Boulder Dam 


Establishment of Town for 
Workers Is Projected and 
Engineering Staff 
Increased. 


Design for Structure 
Soon to Be Prepared 


Elevator System to Be Installed 
To Lower Laborers Into 
Canyon of Colorado 
River. 


The Deparment of the Interior July 27 
announced that the first steps toward 
the construction of the Boulder Dam on 
the Colorado River will include the es- 
tablishment of a town to house workmen, 
and an increase in the engineering staff 
of the Denver office ofthe Reclamation 


Service to prepare designs for the dam. 
The project provides for flood control, ir- 
rigation, water storage, and power de- 
velopment in the Colorado River basin, 
affecting seven States. 

The proposed town, it was stated, will 
be built on the Nevada side of the Colo- 
rado River at Black Canyon, where the 
dam will be rected, and will house work- 
men employed on Boulder Dam, their 
families and the population that will be 
drawn to the place by construction ac- 
tivities. The Department’s preliminary 
plans were outlined in a statemept which 
follows in full text: 

Plans are being drawn in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for a town as yet 
unnamed which is to be brought into 
being on the brink of the Colorado River, 
for the housing of the workmen who will 
construct Boulder. dam, and of their fami- 
lies and the normal population neces- 
sary to their comfortable existence. 


Site Is Selected. 


Secretary Wilbur and Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, selected 
the site for this town when they visited 
the Colorado early in the summer. It is 
on the Nevada side of the river. on the 
nearest level land a little more than a 
mile from the dam site. They have often 





conferred on the plans of it since that | 
time and experts are working on details | 


intended for making it a model. com- 
munity. 

As the visitor of today, drives from 
Las Vegas, Nevada, to Black Canyon, 
approaches the Colorado River his road 
winds down a canyon which opens out 
fan-like into a gravel-strewn valley. The 
view from this canyon looks down on a 
panorama of the Colorado River, looking 
up stream, with huge black cliffs rising 
perpendicularly from the water and a 
chaos of bare rock mountains stretching 
away for a hundred miles in the back- 
ground. It is a scene of such grandeur 
as is rarely represented even here in the 
Rockies. 

The construction town for the great 
dam will be located at the point where 
this canyon widens out and affords a 
favorable setting. The dam itself will 
be a mile away over a chavs of broken 
hills. The bottom of the canyon where 
the work must begin and where the 
the greater part of it must be done at a 
level 1,600 feet below the rim of the 
town. Into the bottom of the great 
canyon there will go every day a thou- 


their work is done and return to the 
town. 


Large Elevatorsto Be Used. 


The task of lowering these mén into 
the canyon and bringing them out again 


gineering. It will be accomplished 
through the installation of huge elevators 
which will lift their passengers-a per- 
pendicular 1,000 feet which is practically 
twice as great a lift as that which car- 
ries passengers to the top floors of our 
tallest skyscrapers. 

Water for the proposed town will need 
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Financial Resources of Other Countries Declared to Be 
Augmented by Purchases of United States. 


that France bought from us. 

Tourists from the United States to 
Canada in 1928,ithe Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce asserted, made expendi- 
tures amounting: to $237,000,000. The 
number of American automobiles: touring 
Canada, he said would form a line 2,330 
miles long, and each car spent an av- 
erage of $156.35 in Canada. 

Although American exports are 60 to 
80 per cent more to Argentina than 


raw products of Argentina find their 


ceives money from the United States as 





European commodities, Dr, Klein said. 


The speaker also discussed the growing | 


tendency of European investors to buy 
American securities, despite the fact that 


that since the war American money in | 


greater and greater amounts has been in- 
vested in European enterprises, 

The discussion of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce was based on the De- 


| ° e e 
Cooperative Ginning 


Of Cotton Expands’ 


Methods Said to Improve Qual- 
ity of Seed Planted. 


Expansion in the field of cooperative 
cotton gins is considered a logical devel- | 
| opment in the cotton-marketing system, 
| according to an announcement July 28 by 
| the Department of Agriculture. Recent 

examples of successful operation of these 
gins makes it probable that expansion 
of this activity may be expected, it was 
explained. The full text of the announce- | 
ment follows: 

Cooperative cotton gins are considered 
| logical developments in the cotton-mar- | 
| keting system, and the Bureau of Agri- | 
| cultural Economics of the Department of | 

Agriculture considers it probable that the 
'expansion of this activity may be ex- 
| pected. | 

As recent examples of successful op- 
eration of cooperative gins the Bureau 
points out that several organizations in | 
northwest Texas have found cooperative 
ginning advantageous and economical. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
volume of cotton delivered to the gin by | 
growers is of importance in reducing | 
costs to cooperators. | 

The gins are financed by the sale of | 
/ membership certificates and by loans, and | 
also by favorable credit arrangements | 
with manufacturers of gin equipment. | 
Reports to the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics indicate that in many in- 
stances the savings from two or three 
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Santa Fe Railroads | 
To Unify Terminal | 


Facilities in Texas 





Permission for Changes in 
Track Operations Between 
Sweetwater and San 
Angelo Authorized. 





A plan for the unification of the ter- | 


Will Aid Business, 


Says Mr. Lamont 


| Census Will Provide Facts as 


Basis for Sales Economies, 
Asserts Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Proposals Discussed 
For Federal Inquiry 


Industry Given Credit for Idea! 


Of Investigation to Check 


Steady Increase in Cost 
Of Marketing. 


Preliminary studies undertaken in the 
past few years by the Department of 
Commerce into costs of distribution in 
the United States have proved conclu- 
sively that more adequate information 
on the movement and marketing of com- 
modities will enable business men to 
bring about great reductions in costs, it 
was declared, July 27, by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 

Mr. Lamont’s statement was made in 
the course of a radio address over the 
Columbia Broadeasting System, in which 
he discussed the plans for the proposed 


census of distribution to be taken in 
1930. 


Growing Cost of Marketing. 

He recalled that although the costs of 
production have been continually lowered 
by the attention and enormous amounts 
of money devoted in recent years by 
American business to reduction of pro- 
duction cost by such means as increased 
use of power, development of labor-sav- 
ing and time-saving machinery, increased 
productivity per man, and in other ways, 
the costs of distribution have been stead- 
ily gaining. 

Explaining that the work of the mer- 
chandise distribution census should be 


|minal operations of the Santa Fe sys-|done by a body of men that has the con- 
‘tem at Sweetwater and San Angelo, | fidence of business and that is unbiased, 


| | th id that, i 
| Tex., was approved by the Interstate | pic ee, 7 re ae a 


|Commerce Crtmission in«a report and merce had both of those qualifications. 
|order made’ public, July 27, in Finance | “This census,” Mr. Lamont. said, “is 
| Docket No. 7574. | designed to show, for the first time in the 


The Commisison issued a certificate | history of the country, the value of re- 


the Department -of Com- | 


sand men who will emerge again when | 


presents in itself a bit of spectacular en- | 


American purch&ses in that country, the | 
main market in Europe which in turn re- | 


the result of the American purchase. of | 


authorizing the Kansas City, Mexico & | 
Orient Railway of Texas to operate over 
|certain tracks and to construct certain | 
| tracks necessary to the plan. The Gulf, | 
| Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, the Pan- 
|handle & Santa Fe Railway and the Pecos 
Northern Texas Railway, or any of | 
|them, were authorized to operate ever 
|certain tracks and use appurtenant rail- 
jroad facilities in Nolan and Tom Green 
counties, Tex. 


New Tracks Sought. 

| The full text of the report by Division 
'4, dated July 19, follows: 

* The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Company of 
Texas, and the Pecos & Northern Texas 
Railway Company, hereinafter respec- 
tively referred to as the Gulf, the Pan-| 
handle, the Orient Company, and the Pe- | 
cos, carriers by railroad subject to the; 
interstate commerce act, on April 20, 
| 1929, filed a joint and several applica- 
tion under paragraph (18) of section 1 
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IN, Y. C. Seeks to Assume 
Obligations of Leased Roads | 


a 

The New York Central Railroad, in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission made public on July 27 in 
| Finance Docket No. 7744, asks authority | 
| to assume obligation and liability in re- | 
| spect of the outstanding securities of 
| the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
{Louis Railway, the Michigan Central 
Railroad, and the Chicago, Kalamazoo & 
Saginaw Railway, the properties of 
which the Commission recently author- 
ized the New York Central to lease for} 
| 99 years. 

In Finance Docket No. 7745 the Cleve- | 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis also | 
asked similar authority to assume obli- | 
gation and liability in respect of, the 
securities of the Cincinnati Northern! 
Railroad and the Evansville, Indianapolis | 
& Terre Haute Railway, which it was 
| authorized to lease. 





| Complete | 


News Summary | 


|can adopt to reduce the losses now at-|a letter ; : 
| tributable to poor seasoning methods are Naval Operatiogs, Admiral Charles F. 
| carefully explaired in an exhaustive re-| 


+ « « Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


tail,and wholesale business by classes of 
stores, by commodities and by geographic 
units, for a large percentage of the total 
sales.” 


Credit Given to Industry. 


He wanted it to be clearly understood, 
said Mr. Lamont, that the census of mer- 
chandise distribution is not even chiefly 


|} an idea developed by the Department, but 
|that prominent manufacturers, distribu- 


tors, -and merchants, who have long real- 
ized the necessity for such research have 
urged it very strongly and participated 


|actively in the preliminary work. 
Frederick M. Feiker, chairman of the} 


Advisory Committee of the census of dis- 
tribution of the Department of Com- 
merce, following Secretary Lamont over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
stated that two different schedules of 
questions would be employed in taking 
the census of retail merchandising, a 
more detailed questionnaire for the 
larger retailers, and a more general one 
for the smaller. 
Feiker’s address 
page 2.) 


will be found on 


Scope of Census. 

The census of distribution, about 
which it was the consensus of the ad- 
visory committee that it should be 
strictly limited to handling of commodi- 
ties, Mr. Feiker explained, is to include 
both wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, whereas commission agents, man- 
ufacturers’ agents, and merchandising 
brokers will probably be omitted from 
the census. 

Secretary Lamont’s address follows in 
full text: 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
enabling me to speak this evening about 
a project of major magnitude, for which 
the initial preparations are now under 
way at the Department of Commerce. 

Last week important conferences were 
held at the Department—attended by 
Government officials, eminent economists, 
editors, industrialists, trade-association 
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Economies Eff ected 
In Seasoning Lumber 


Adoption of Methods to Reduce 
Losses Urged in Bulletin. 


Practices which lumber manufacturers 


port made public on July 27 by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department of Commerce. 
full text of the statement follows: 

Backed by facts obtained through an 
exchange of information on drying meth- 
ods among leading lumber manufacturers 
of the country, this report is the fourth 
and last of a series on the seasoning, 
handling, and care of lumber. In its an- 


|nouncement of the report the National 
| Committee on Wood Utilization makes 
;clear that it is not an instruction man- 


(The full text of Mr. | 


The 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


wy 
Distribution Data Ne Sa!es Corporation 


' To Aid Cooperatives 


| Organization Will Market Grain 
At Home and Abroad. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Chicago ,July 27.—Organization of the 
“Farmers’ National Grain Corporation” 
was set under way officially as a result 
of the meeting here between members 
of the Federal Farm Board 
resentatives of existing agricultural co- 
operative organiaztions. 

The farm representatives voted unan- 
imously to enter the new sales cor- 


16 marketing experts to develop the 
machinery and set it in motion. 


be provided. 
$20,000,000. 
Purposes of the Board. 


An official memorandum issued by 
| Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 


spokesman, follows in full text: 


|farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co- 
operative institutions for marketing the 
farmers’ crops and to use the funds and 
authority provided to the Board for this 
purpose. 

2. The commodities to be dealt with 
|here are wheat and other grains. 

3. In grains there are a great num- 
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Industrial Progress 
Is Shown in Adoptin 
Simplified Practices 


Three Additional Recom- | 


mendations Developed 
During Second Quar- 
ter of 1929. 


Three additional simplified practice 
recommendations were developed by in- 
j dustry during the second quarter of 1929, 
bringing the total for the fiscal year to 
12, Ray H. Hudson, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Standards in charge of the 
| Commercial eae sation 
stated July 27,8 “report to Dr. 
jreau. The full text of the Bureau’s 
port follows: 

“The various industries,” said Mr. Hud- | 
son, “in cooperation with the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Bureau, have 


tions. 
ommendations and one regional recom- 


ance.” 
Regional Service Developed. 


which has been developed by industry 
and the Division of Simplified Practice, 
known as regional recommendations, Mr. 
Hudson said, “hitherto, we have confined 
}our work to projects which from their 
inception were national in scope. It has, 
however, become increasingly evident 
that the Division of Simplified Practice 
has a large field of service in assisting 


of the United States. 
it has been decided to limit this new ac- 
tivity to (a) natural products or com- 


| forth a definite promise of ultimately de- 


“During the last quarter a general con- 
ference was held for the development of 
one such regional recommendation, cov- 
ering screen sizes and terminology of 
High Volatile Bituminous Coal in the 
Great Lakes Region. This division will, 
shortly issue a statement discussing this 
new service in more detail. 

Action in Recommendations. 

During the quarter, a total of 15 sim- 
| plified practice recommendations came 
before their respective standing commit- 
|tees for review. 
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_— OO 
‘Soviet Plane to Make 


Flight to New York 


Trip Will Include Visits to Pa- 
cific Coast and Middle West. 


A Soviet airplane the “Land of 
| Soviets” will make a flight from Moscow 
|to New York, with some 12 intermediate 


| stops, to begin about August 1, according 
ment of the Navy and made available 
| July 27. 

| The Naval €ommunications Service 
will cooperate with the plane during its 
flight and while it is within the United 
States, by supplying it with compass 
bearings, weather reports and other per- 
|tinent information. This was ordered in 
dispatched by the Chief of 


ughes, to the commanding admirals of 
|the United States Fleet, Battle Fleet 
jand Asiatic fleet, and to the command- 
jants of the eight naval districts over 
, which the plane will fly. 

It was stated orally at the department 
| that arrangements have been made with 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, of 
New York, representing the Soviet gov- 


|ernment, for Naval cooperation with the | 


| "tan of Soviets.” 
According to the Navy’s information, 


| the plane will cross the Pacific, and after | 
arrival in Alaska, will fly down the Pa- | 


| cific coast. It plans to visit Seattle, San 


Omaha, Chicago and New 


and rep- | 


}poration, and selected a committee of | 


An initial capital of $10,000,000 is to | 
Later to be expanded to 


jeral Farm Board and Carl Williams, its | 


1. One of the fundamental purposes of | 
the Federal Farm Board is to build up | 


Group, | 
;George K. Burgéss, Prrector of the’ Bt- | 


statement summarizing Mr. Hudson’s re- | 


now developed a total of 98 recommenda- | 
Fourteen simplified practice rec- | 


|mendation are now in process of accept- | 


In commenting on the new service} 


to develop programs covering only a part | 
For the present | 


modities and (b) to programs which hold | 


veloping into national recommendations.” | 


Nine of these recom- | 


to information received at the Depart- | 


partment’s report on the international 
balance of payments of the United States 
in 1928, which showed, he said, that the 
United States led the world in this im- 
portant field of “factual analysis,” 


Turn to Back Page 
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|ual but rather a plain statement of the| York, and to remain within the United | 


| Francisco, 


practices actually followed in the largest 
lumber-manufacturing plants, and is~an| 
attempt to offer suggestions which any 


States for six weeks. 
The flight is scheduled to begin at 
Moscow August 1 for Petropavlovsk, Si- 
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6T'HE people in every part of 


the United States should be 


enlightened as to an understand- 
ing of the rights and interests of 
government.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, 
1829—1837 
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French Approval 


Of Debt Plan Said 
To Aid Relations 


'President Thinks Ratifica- 
| tion Will Promote Better 
Understanding With 
United States. 


Attention Is Called 
To ‘Liberal’ Terms 


|\Secretary Mellon, as Head of 

Funding Commission, 
Also Expresses 
Gratification. 





President Hoover, in a statement made 
| public at the White House on July 26, 
|declared that ratification by France of 
| her $4,025,000,000 war debt to the United 
| States, which is based on mutual sacri- 
fice and consideration, cannot but pro- 
| mote a better understanding between the 
| two nations and serve further to cement 
|a friendship extending over a century 
| and a half. 


Mutual Sacrifice Asserted. 


| The President called attention of the 
| American people of the liberality of the 
| settlement and pointed out that the def- 
|inite settlement of the amounts to be 
paid in complete discharge of the debt is 
a cause for mutual satisfaction since it 
| removes a subject that has provoked con- 
siderable controversy and debate. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
|W. Mellon, who as head of the World 
|War Debt Funding Commission, nego- 
| tiated the agreement with Henri Beren- 
| ger, then the French Ambassador to the 
United States, also expressed his grat- 
| ification of the action of the French Gov- 
ernment, 
Satisfaction Is Expressed. 

The full text of the President’s state- 
ment follows: 

“I am very much gratified to learn 
that France has ratified the agreement 
providing for the settlement of the debt 


States, thus disposing, in so far as lies 
within her power, of one more of the 
| great financial problems left over by the 
World War. With the high sense of 
honor and financial responsibility that 
have always characterized the actions 
of the French people, it was always cer- 
tain that to the full extent of their abil- 
ity thew would meet their obligations. 
The definite settlement of the amounts 
to be paid in complete discharge of this 
debt is a cause for. mutual satisfaction, 
removing as it does a question that has 
occasioned much controversy and debate. 

“The settlement calls for payments of 
$35,000,000 in the fiscal year 1930, grad- 
ually rising over a period of eleven 
years until they reach a maximum of 
$125,000,000 annually. 

“I think in fairness to the American 
people I am justified in mentioning the 
| liberality of the settlement. The total 
debt of the French Republic to the United 
States as of June 15, 1925, was approxi- 
mately $4,230,000,000. On a 5 per cent 
basis, which is the rate of interest borne 
by the obligations given by the French 
government, the present’ value of the 
payments provided for by the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement is $1,680,000,000, 
or, in other words, a reduction of ap- 


proximately 61 per cent of the total in- 
| debtedness. 


Wipes Out Indebtedness. 

“This settlement in effect wipes out 
the entire indebtedness of France which 
arose during the war period and sim- 
ply prevides for the payment of advances 
to France after the armistice, which ag- 
| gregate, including accrued interest, $1,- 
655,000,000. While some of the after- 
armistice adyances were made for the 
liquidation of obligations incurred in this 
country by the French government dur- 
ing the war, considerable advances dur- 
|ing the war period itself were for per- 


[Continucd on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Conference Delayed 
On Niagara Diversion 


Question to Await Regular Ses- 
sion, Says Senator Borah. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate, stated orally, July 27, 
that the Committee’s investigation of 
the convention between the United States 
and Canada for the preservation of the 
scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls, will 
not take place until Congress is in reg- 
| ular session, 

This convention permits the additional 


diversion between October 1 and March 
81 of 10,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 


York side of Niagara River. The con- 
vention was referred to the Senate for 
ratification on January 16, 1929. 

There has been no intentional or un- 
due delay of consideration of the con- 
vention, Senator Borah stated in reply 
to questions of representatives of the 
press. In accordance with the decision 
of the Foreign Relations Committee not 
to take up controversial subjects dur- 
ing the special session, the committee 
has not begun its investigation of the 
situation authorized by a special resolu- 
tion agreed to by the Senate. 

Many of the municipalities along the 
| border have asked to be heard on the 
| subject of the convention and will be 
| given the opportunity to testify before 
[se committee acts, said Senator Borah, 





“Nobody is hurt by the delay,” he said, 


of the French Republic. to. the United 
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Plans Formulated 
~ To Construct Dam 
On Colorado River 


Establishment of Town for 
Workers Is Projected and 
Engineering Staff 
Increased. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
to he pumped from the Colorado River. 
Refrigeration will be provided. Every 
care will be taken to preserve the health 
of the workers. The surroundings, how- 
ever, are particularly favorable from a 
health standpoint. 


The town itself will be located on Gov- | follows: 


The Government will re- | 


ernment land, 
tain ownership of the land and lease it 
to those who live on it or use it for com- 
mercial purposes. 


havior of the tenant, It is the intention 
of the Government that the bootlegger 
or other law violator shall not interfere 
with the well-being of its workmen while 
assigned to this huge task. 

Proper Conduct Required. 

The power to terminate leases, and 
therefore residence, in this town will be 
used as one of the means of enforcing 
proper conduct, Instead of a boisterous 
frontier town, it is hoped that here sim- 


ple homes, gardens with fruits and flow-; 


ers, schools and playgrounds, will make 


this a wholesome American community. | 


The construction of the great works 
at Black canyon will require a period of 
eight years. Something like 1,000 work- 
men will be constantly employed. With 
their families and those who are drawn 
to the dam site by the general activity 
it is estimated that this town will have 
a population of some 4,000 people. It 
should be borne in mind, hewever, that 
there is no employment at present nor 
will there be any for, perhaps, another 
year. 

The proposed town is being planned 
as a permanent community which is ex- 
pected to live even after the construc- 
tion period has passed. When the res- 
ervoir is full the water will come up the 
valley almost to the town and the great 
lake will stretch away 100 miles through 
a region of rare scenic beauty. 

The region is one of admirable health- 
fulness and it is thought that a popular 
resort may here grow up when the res- 
ervoir has been so developed as to pro- 
vide its incidental attractions. 

Plans are already well developed for 
construction of automobile highways 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, and Kingman, 
Arizona, to the dam, When the dam is 
completed it will become a bridge as weil 
and link these two roads together. It 
will then become possible to come past 
this dam and see the reservoir on a trans- 
continental trip with little or no incourse 
of the distance traveled. 


One of the features | 54); i ingle file, 3 feet 
of these leases will be that they will con- | walixe those tars in single Sie, 33 


tinue only under the period of good be- | 


| Just 
|length! 
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Prosperity and Industrial Methods 
Of America Said to Aid Other Nations 


Economic Standards and Financial Resources Abroad Are 
Raised, Says Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


The eve--growing needs of the United|tween them. Only a portion of the. 
States, her prosperity and methods are|preblem can be worked out that way. 
raising the economic levels and financial |In countless cases, international trade | 
resources of other nations, the Assistant |seeks its levels of ultimate halance and | 


Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, | adjustment along triangular or poly- 


stated in a radio address July 27 over | angular routes rather than on any ideal- 
the . National Broadcasting Company’s |ized scheme of simple two-way traffic, 
network, ‘ Let’s make that specific, 

Dr. Klein discussed what. he termed the | Great Britain, ordinarily, more than 
cross-currents involved in the foreign|twice as much merchandise as we buy 
trade of the United States. His address | from her, If we were to look only at 
follows in full text: | ee rb call = atin aspects = 

- , | the trade, we wou e forced to concede 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s statement thet shove’: & wide diaiecity. But fabs 
turn our attention, now, to a very remote 
region of the earth—namely, British 
Malaya. In 1928 we bought from Brit- 
ish Malaya, in point of value, more 
than 17 times as much as we sold there 
|—our purchases exceeding $200,000,000, 
| These imports consist almost wholly of 
rubber and tin. Of rubber, especially, 
we buy enormous amounts, 

Now let us consider the ownership of 
the rubber plantations and tin mines in 
Malaya. e find that they are nearly 
‘all British. The profits from the sale of 
Survey Shows thege od ow largely 

: ireat Britain, making it possible for the 
Expenditures Rritish at home to pay for goods they 

“But,” you may ask, “why bring that: buy from us. 
up?” -Well, the Department of Com-| The trade currents, in this instance, 
merce found, by questionnaire returns proceed along the sides of a triangle, of 
from 1,200 of the drivers, that, on the which the United States, British Malaya, 
average, every car in that great line and Great Britain form the three points. 
meant the spending of $156.85 in Canada. | Considering merely the “back-and-forth” 
It’s a case of “the dollar on balloon | trade between any two of those points, 
tires!” The dollar goes far—and its | you would be apt to jump to the con- 
acceleration is splendidly developed. All| Glusion that a big disparity exists, but 
of which has a vital bearing upon the set-| when you get the picture of the whole 
tlement of our international obligations— | triangle you see how the apparent dis- 
the “Balance of International Payments crepancies actually tend to adjust 
of the United States,” which I began to! themselves. 
discuss with you last week. Take the case of Argentina. We sell 

The American cars entering Canada 60 or 80 per cent more to that great 
last year on one-day permits, by the way,| South American country than we buy 
numbered about 2,700,000, They left |from her. Some criticism has developed 
less money in Canada per car, of course;|on that account. But such a situation 
but they would make an unbroken line|is only natural. Argentina produces 
from New York to San Francisco and all | mainly agricultural foodstuffs, of which 
the way back. we ourselves have exportable surpluses. 

The friendly hospitality of our north- We could hardly be expected to buy large 
ern neighbor is famous—+and otr travel- quantities of those. But Argentina, 
ers expressed their abundant apprecia- which is just beginning to develop its 
tion therefor by leaving, last year, some | manufacturing industries, needs large 
$237,000,000 in the Dominion: Evidently quantities of our manufactured goods. 

a mutually profitable transaction of Argentina Sells 


major proportions. 7 
to a Products in Europe 


Let us go now, in imagination, s 
great harbor—New York, let’s say. We Argentina has to sell most of ‘its 
farm products to Europe. But whence 


take an elevator to the roof of a_sky- ‘ 

sc c y s ridi eed 7 

rages Pa ae ee ee does Europe derive its power to pur- 

Re eae & ~ |¢hase those Argentine products? Mainly, 
ot course, from its own energies and 


flotilla of 407 passenger vessels, each of 
them ready to sail with 300 passengers. ae ae x Sanita 
, ; . “* activities—but here is a point that should 
That ee eee ae, tn not be overlooked: A part, at least, of 
BeOS nD eee . ’ se Europe's ability to buy Argentine prod- 

ucts (and thus contribute to Argentine 


year! And those who went to Europe 
ware tea One Tees oe many prosperity) is based on our American 


a thousand shiploads of that size. 


Last year 946,000 American automo- 
biles went touring over the frontier into | 
Canada on 60-day permits. Try to vis- 


apart. It would be a line about 2,330 
miles long, As the crow flies, we should 
have a parade reaching from the south- 
ern tip of Florida to Quebec and all the | 
way back to ‘Washington—or across- | 
country from New York to Boise, Idaho, 
imagine a traffic jam of that 


| Ten Cont 
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Nine Labor Disputes 
Are Submitted to 


In Last Week and 62 
Are Pending for 
Action. 


roversies Adjusted | 


Complete Cooperation of Business Men 


Asked in 1930 Census of Distribution 


| Conciliation Serv ICC! Study Is Expected to Furnish ‘Vast Array of Background | 


Material,’ Mr. Feiker Says. 


Although the census of merchandise] past eight years for a definite objective. 
| distribution to be taken by the Depart-| It is perhaps the greatest piece of 
ment of Commerce in 1930 is to be more! team-work between -business and gov- 


a highly important economic study fur-| ernment that been. < 


| 
Nine new labor disputes were brought 


We sell to | before the Department of Labor for set- | 


| tlement during the week ended July 27, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Department’s Conciliation Serv- 
ice, 

At the close of the week there were 
47 strikes before the Department await- 
ing settlement, and, in addition, 15 
which had not reached the strike stage. 
Ten labor disputes were reported to have 
been adjusted during the week, 

_Following is a list of the new labor 
disputes showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature of 
,the dispute, the status, cause, and num- 
ber of workers involved: 

Granada Theater, Olyphant, 
Strike; craft, projectionists; 
pending; cause, -ompany alleged t 


Pa,— 
status, 
o have 


roducts to us goes largely to refused to sign union contract; workers | 


involved, not stated. 


Builders On Strike, 


Hugh school building, Allentown, Pa.— 
Strike; craft, all building erafts; status, 
pending; cause, nonunion iron workers 
employed; workers involved, not stated. 

Connecticut River development, East 
Barnett, Vt.—Strike; craft, engineers; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet 
received; warkers involved, not stated. 

, Abner Drury, Washington, D, C.— 
Strike; craft, firemen; status, pending; 
, cause, asked restoration of 50-cent cut 
of 1924; workers invalved, 3. 
Wage Increase Asked. 

Lathers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike; 
craft, lathers; status, pending; cause, 
asked 80 per cent to 100 per cent wage 
increase; workers involved, 400. 

Rugaries & Belfonte, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike; craft, bakers; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, 60. 

Stant Machine Company, Connersville, 
Ind.—Lockout; craft, metal polishers; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet 
received; workers involved, not stated. 

| ._ Progressive Tailoring Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Strike; craft, garment work- 
ers; status, adjusted; cause, asked 10 
per cent increase, hours, etc,; workers 
involved, 400, 

Stationary engineers, Davenport, Iowa. 

Strike; craft, engineers; status, ad- 
justed; cause, wages; workers  in- 
volved, 24. ' 

Settlements Are Listed. 

Following is’a list of labor disputes re- 
ported as adjusted, showing the name of 


‘ terial” than a panacea for the inereas- 
jing burdens of distribution, Frederick 
|M, Feiker, charman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the census of distribytion, ex- 
| plained that all business men approached 
; by, the enumerator in 1930 should cor- 
diav cooperate with him, even though 
sonie of the questions seem impertinent. 
| Speaking over the Columbia Broad- 


after relating how other Studies of a 
similar nature carried out by the De- 
partment of Commerce have advanced 
American prosperity, said that it would 
|be impossible to overestimate the ad- 
vantages that a man of judgment and 
penetration could derive from the study 
of business facts. 

Recalling the findings of the Commit- 
| tee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
| President’s Unemployment Conference 
embodied, in “Recent Economic Changes,” 
_Mr. Feiker pointed out that our present 
prosperity was breught: about because 
American business men learned to trans- 
act business in better ways, and that in 
order to continue to inerease prosperity 
it is necessary t> learn more. 


“Because of my profound conviction 


\atter System on July 27, Mr. Feiker, | 


of the value of the Distribution Census | 


ef 1930,” Mr. Feiker stated, “I take this 
occasion to urge American business men 
everywhere to cooperate fully with the 
Government and with their fellow busi- 
ness men in making the enumeration a 
success,” 

My. Feiker’s address foilows 
text: 


in full 


Every man within hearing distance of | 


my voice has probably either asked or 
answered this question once today— 
“Well, how’s business?” 
weather, business is the greatest start- 


Next to the | « 
| ington last week. 


raniz since 


nishing a vast array of “background ma-|the War Industries Board was formed. | 


For the first time, in our commercial 
life, every business man in practically 
every line of trade and industry will be 
asked to take part, Facts and figures 
will be gathered which will have a far- 
| reaching effect on the future prosperity 
of every business man in our country. 
When you receive a tabulated state- 
ment of ‘queries about your business, or 
when some day in early spring next year 
our enumerator from the Bureau of the 
Census calls at your place of business 
| to ask what may seem like a lot of im-, 
pertinent questions, remember that he is 
your representative in the Government. 
He is asking these questions for your 
information and not just for the sake of 
satisfying curiosity. 


All Data Obtained 
Is Confidential 


| As business men, we have asked the 
Bureau of the Census to count the 
number of men engaged in 


| inquire into the capital invested in each 
of these businesses; to supply informa- 
tion as to the volume of sales of dif- 
ferent classes of commodities, We have 
asked the Bureau of the Census to make 
this master analysis of aur great sales 
and distributing machine, because 
through that bureau every piece of this 
| data is confidential, every man engaged 
}in the task of collecting the figures is 
sworn to secrecy, and no figures are 


| business of any enterprise or establish- 
| ment, 


| beginning of his talk, the conferences of | 
the Advisory Committee on the Census 
of Distribution which were held in Wash- 
I had the privilege of 





ing point for a conversation, with the 
possible exception of “How’s your gold) 
game?” In the right-hand upper corner | 
of your favorite newspaper you learn | 
each day the answer to the question, | 
“How's the weather?” It may not he| 
many years before in the left-hand upper | 
corner you will find a condensed answer | 
to. the question, ‘How's business?” 


, ‘ . 
Need More Detailed Facts 
For Profitable Business 

So universal is this question, so im- 
portant to the every-day conduct of 
trade, that it is not strange vhat business 
men have asked the government to help 


serving as chairman of the committee, 
Various thoughts were brought out which 
may be of interest to you. Naturally, 
the views presented were merely tenta- 
tive, since the project is still in too 
early a stage for deiinite recommenda- 
tions. I will tell you, however, about 
some of the matters on ;which there 
seemed to be a “meeting of minds.” 


It was the consensus of the experts 


|that the Census of Distribution ought 


to be limited to the handling of com- 
modities. In other words, it should be 
strictly a merchandising cehsus. It had 
been suggested, at various times, that 
it might be advisable to ascertain the 
facts about the so-called “service in- 


‘ various | 
| classes of wholesaling and retailing; to | 


| published which reveal the jndividual | 


Secretary Lamont mentioned, at the | 


‘AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Heretn, Berna 
Pustiseen Without CoMMen?T BY THE Uniten States Dally 


Experiments Indicate 
Green Tea Contains 
Very Little Vitamin 


Three-month Feeding Test 

| With Guinea Pigs Con- 

ducted by Bureau of 
Home Economits. 





| Green tea has been found ‘to contain 
| only a very small amount of vitamin “C”, 
according to a statement issued July 28) 
|hy the Department of Agriculture. This 
|conelusion was reached after a 8-month 
|feeding experiment with guinea pigs, it 
|was explained, Full text of the state- 
j;ment follows: { 
| Popular interest in good diet, and es- 
| pecially the recent emphasis on the im- © 
portance of vitamins in our food, has led 
| some dealers to make claims that can not 
always be substantiated by laboratory 
investigations. Green tea is one of the 
‘products for which distributors have 
|claimed value as a source of vitamins— 
a claim which appears reasonable to 
many people because they know that only 
| the young tender leaves of the tea plant 
;are gathered for the market, 

| The Bureau of Home Economics has re- 
;ceived a great many requests for infor- 
mation as to the reliability of these 
claims. A 3-month feedin{ experiment 
was therefore undertaken ‘with guinea 
pigs, since other laboratory investiga- 
tions seemed to jiresent conflicting re- 
sults, Tea, of course, is not consumed 
in the dry form, but as an infusion. The 
infusions fed to the guinea pig were made 
according to the standard method speci- 
fied by the Supervising Tea Examiner of 
the United States. A sample of Japan 
green tea was used from a package de- 
scribed on the label as “rich in vita- 
min C.” 

Of the 14 guinea pigs used in the ex- 
periment, 10 were fed tea in addition ted 
| a basal diet that contained no vitamin C, 
2 as negative contréls were given the 
basal diet only, and 2 as positive con- 
trols were given the basal diet and 
orange juice, which is known to be an 
excellent source of the vitamin. 

The guinea pigs that received the tea 
lived from three to six days longer, on 
the average, than the 1 egative controls 
on the basal diet only. This indicated 
the presence of a.very small‘amount of 
vitamin C in the tea. The symptoms of 
scurvy in these guinea pigs were just as 
severe as in the controls. The guinea 
| pigs receiving 2 cubic centimeters of 
orange juice daily lived throughout the 
experimental period of 90 days and made 
significant gains in weight. They showed 
no signs of scurvy. In other words, 2 
cubie centimeters of orange juice fur- 
nished enough vitamin C to very nearly 
meet the requirements for normal growth 
of the guinea pigs, while 15 cubic centi- 


Eventually this will doubtless be a pop- purchases of European-owned raw mate- the company or industry affected, na- | them find the answer, Eight years ago, meters of the tea infusion did not furnish 


dustries”—such activities as those of 


ular tourist route which will develop pos- 
sibilities for the model town which is to 
look out upon the world’s greatest arti- 
ficial lake. 

Engineering Staff Increased. 


Chief Engineer R. F. Walter, of the! 


Denver cffice of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, has been authorized to increase his 
engineering staff because of the addi- 
tional work that has fallen upon that 
office in the preparation of the designs 
incidental! to the construction of Boulder 
Dam. This is the initial enlargement 
of personnel because of the approach of 
the time for the execution of this great 
engineering task, All appointments will 
be made in strict accordance with the 
Civil Service rules, selections being made 
from eligible registers maintained by the 
Civil Service Commission, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Quite aside from the plans for the 
great dam itself are those of two coffer- 
dams; one of which is above the dam 
site and one of which is below it. Their 
purpose is to shut out the water from 
the dam site itself that it may remain 
perfectly dry while the work is going 
forward. The cofferdam which is up- 
stream will itself be 80 feet high and of 
sufficient strength to divert the flow of 
the Colorado River even at flood time. 

This cofferdam will not need to be 
completed, however, until the four great 
tunnels which are to be put through the 
solid rock of the canyon side and through 
which the river is to be diverted have 
been drilled. Each of these tunnels will 
be practically a mile long. Each will 
be 50 feet in diameter. Two of these 
tunnels will be used as permanent spill- 
ways and the other two of them will 
supply the water to the powerhouses 
that are intended to generate enough 
electricity to pay for the entire project. 

Work Progressing on Designs. 

The work on the designs of all these 
structures is already under way in the 
Denver office and it is expected that all 
will be completed in adyance of the time 
when money is available for actual con- 
struction. 

The only other work having to do with 
Boulder Dam which is now under way is 
the survey that is being made to deter- 
mine the location of the All-American 
canal across the river from Yuma, Ariz. 
A contract has been entered into with 
the Imperial Irrigation District and the 
Coachella Valley Water District provid- 
ing for the expenditure of $100,000 which 
is to be supplied one-half by these ir- 
rigation districts and one-half by the 
Federal government. The Bureau of 
Reclamation already has a force of men 
in the field making this investigation. 

No appropriations have yet been made 
of monies for actual construction of 
Boulder Dam. It is not expected that 
those appropriations will be made until 
the next regular session of Congress. 
That will be the long session of Congress, 
and, since appropriations usually wait 
until Congresses are nearing their ends, 
it is probable that no construction money 
will be available until some time next 
summer, There will be no opportunity 
for those who are clamoring for work on 
the preat project until that time. 


Russo-Chinese Negotiations 
Have Been Begun in Berlin 


Russia and China are now negotiating 
directly with each other at Berlin for the 
settlement of their dispute in Manchuria, 
it was stated July 27, by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson. Secretary 
Stimson said he had been given this in- 
formation by the Chinese Minister, Dr. 
Cc. C. Wu. 

The Charge d’Affaires of Germany, 
Rudolph Leitner, has informed Secretary 
Stimson that the German government 
will be glad to cooperate most whole 
heartedly in the efforts of the United 
States and other powers to bring about 
peace between China and Russia, it was 
stated. 


| international 


Tourist Expenses rials and other products, our American 
Fi in Bal tourist expenditures in Europe, the re- 
igure tn Batance mittances to Europe by our immigrants, 
A cartoonist on one of the big New and the investments of American capital 
York dailies, just the other day, visual-|jn European countries. So, along the 
ized this situation. He labeled his draw- | sides of a triangle again, we contribute 
ing “Helping the-Foeigner Pay His Debt | very effectively in bringing money to the 
to Us.” The picture showed ‘a couple of | pockets of the Argentine people. : 
us average Americans standing in front I spoke just now about American in- 
of a Gothic cathedral “somewhere in| vestments abroad. Let’s look for a mo- 
Europe” and reading, from a guide-book, | ment at some of the ways in which those 
the story of the creation of this struc- investmenis affect the ability of foreign 
ture, back in the twilight of the Middle people to pay for merchandise that they 
Ages. |buy from us. We'll take, as an example, 
fhe artist was quite right in his asser- the case of Venezuela. Usually, in the 
tion that these eager, self-improving |course of a year, we sell to Venezuela 
American travelers—and the hundreds | more goods than we buy from her. But 
of thousands of others like them—play much American capital has gone into 


\a tremendously vital part in helping to that country—most of it into the de- 


adjust the great international balances velopment of oil wells. For that work, 
of payments. And that’s true whether |large quantities of machinery and equip- 
they’re interested in serious business |ment are needed. Most of it, naturally, 
transactions or frolicsome recreation— |is imported from the United States, So 
in stained-glass windows or boulevard jri ght here, in the first place, you have 
musie shows—in taking botany at Ber- a large class of imports for which the 
lin or baths at Baden—in prowling | Venezuelan people are not required to 
through the Catacombs of Rome, or being | pay; the American interests themselves 
psychoanalized at Vienna, or whirling | put up 
down the icy, sun-lit slopes of Saint |So, part -of any apparent disparity in 
Moritz. In our big cash-book which we |the mere exchange of goods disappears 
call “The Balance of caternntions! rl at once, 

ments of the United States,” all those 2 

activities are entergd as business trans- Oil Interests 
actions, just as much as the sale of a lot Benefit Venezuela 
of excavating machinery for some for- 
eign construction project or the importa- 
tion of tungsten for our steel and rubber 
for our tires, 

Last week I tied to tell you a little 
something about this annual study which 
sums up all of our dealings with. for- . 
eigners—this cash-book in two columns Ploy many Venezuelan citizens, paying 
which is supposed to record everything them good wages—higher, _probably, 
we paid to foreigners or received from than they could hope to obtain in strietly 
them. The report covering the trans- domestic industries. The oil companies 
actions in 1928 has just come from the buy, inevitably, many local products. 
press, and you may remember that, a They pay taxes to the Venezuelan Gov- 
week ago, I called your attention to some | ¢rnment. Thus they put money into the 
of the major items—the imports and ex- currents of Venezuelan economic life. 
ports, the earnings of the merchant ma- Their activities strengthen the entire 
rine, the interest on investments, the im- business fabric of the country, tending 
migrant remittances, our charitable and|toward constantly higher levels. Gen- 
missionary contributions, our purchases eral prosperity is enhanced. The enter- 
of Canadian electric power, eyen our) PIS@s arising through the employment 
subscriptions to foreign periodicals, of American capital act as a vigorously 


i vs - vitalizing influence. In consequence of 
Tourists Give France 


the influx of American money, the Ven- 
Favorable Balance ezuelans themselves have more money. 
: , ; ; Thus Americar investors make it pos- 
I think you will see, from the facts | gible for Venezuela to buy more Amer- 
we have been examining this evening, |ican goods, 
that the vast expenditures by our Amer- And things work out similarly in the 
ican tourists abroad form one of the|case of many other American invest- 
most important items in this balance of ments. We learn of American power 
payments. It is an item that explains | ¢omapnies acquiring properties in for- 
much. : 5 eign countries, expanding and _ rezgen- 
Let’s see how certain factors in the | crating them, and producing more power. 
Balance of Payments serve to dispel some | We hear of American capital provid- 
clouded thoughts about our dealings with |jing jnvaluable transportation facilities 
foreign peoples. Let’s take one or two | abroad—raising the economic levels of a 
specific countries—France, for example. country and increasing its purchasing 
In 1928 our French friends sold us|power. We see such a far-flung enter- 
$160,000,000 worth of merchandise. | prise as the Caribbean banana industry 
whereas they brought from us $250,000,- }~—mostly American-owned—contributing 
000 worth—a difference of $80,000,000 | to the economic welfare of an entire 
in the sale of actual goods. Having | region. 
merely these tow factors in mind, it is| Let’s take another specific case—that 
easy to understand hew some sineere |of Chilean nitrate. We encounter here 
critics infer that the, balance is so jan “invisible” item which, from its very 
heavily against them that “something | nature, cannot appear in strict financial 
must be done about it,” |computations. I refer to American tech- 
But, as a matter of fact, when the |nical skill—American brain-power, 
ledger is examined more | 
closely it becames quite obvious that Americans Help 
such a presentation of the case leaves|Chileans With Nitrates 
out the most important single item,| The Chilean natural-nitrate industry 
namely, the expenditures of Ameri¢an|had been in a bad way. ‘There were 
tourists in France, which amounted to | jndications that it might not be able to 
not less than $300,000,000 in 1928. When |stand up under the competition of syn- 
you put that huge sum in the scale on|thetic nitrates. Then came an Amer- 
the credit side, you see at once that|ican company with a new process which 


But—passing on from this point—how 
do these and other investments affect 
Venezuela’s ability to buy from the 
United States such goods as its people 
need for their own use? We can point 
to many benefits. The oil interests em- 


the money for those imports. | 


ture of the dispute, cause, terms of set- | 
tlement, and number of workers in- | 
volved: | 

Progressive Tailoring Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Strike; craft, garment work- 
ers; cause, asked 10 per cent wage in- 
crease; hours, ete.; terms, union agree- 
ment with 5 per cent increase; workers 
involved, 400. 

Stationery engineers, Davenport, Iowa. 
—Strike; craft, engineers; cause, wages; 
terms, asked new agreement with terms; 
workers involved, 24. 

Miners, Lansford, Pa.—Strike; craft, | 
miners; cause, working conditions; terms, 
voted to return to work; workers in- 
| volved, not stated. 

Lake Shore Construction Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio.—Strike; craft, building; | 
cause, nonunion labor; terms, nonunion 
contractor withdrawn; workers _ in- 
volved, 50. 

Shell Oil Co., California, — Contro- 
versy; craft, oil workers; cause, new 
agreement; terms, new memorandum of 
terms con:luded; workers involved, 6,000, 


Jurisdiction Is Contested, 

Carpenters and joiners, Moline, and 
Rock Island, Ill_—Controversy; craft, 
building; cause, jurisdiction; terms, car- 
|penters received the award; workers in- | 
volved 850. 

General Petroleum Co., Portland, Ore. 
—Controversy; craft, boilermakers; 
cause, nonunion labor an wages; terms, 
will use prevailing union scale; workers 
involved, 30. 

General Petroleum Co., Seattle, Wash. 
—Two controversies; craft, building and 
boilermakers; cause, nonunion labor andd 
wages; terms, will use prevailing union 
scale; workers involved, 32. | 

General Petroleum Co., Wash,—Contro- | 
versy; craft, teamsters; cause, failure to | 
join union; terms, amicably adjusted; 
workers involved, 27. 


American money and American ideas 
increasing the purchasing power of a 
' foreign people. 

We mustn’t appear immodest, but the 
simple truth is that the economic levéls 
of the entire world are being raised in- 
caleulably, and the financial resources of | 
individual coquntries are being yastly aug- | 
mented, by reason of the prosperity, the | 
resources, the methods and ideas, and| 
the ever-growing needs of the American 
people. These things exert a helpful in-| 
fluence not alone through the importa- 
tion of foreign goods but also through 
those immeasurably important “invisi- 
ble” items in our balance of payments 
such as the eager curiosity of our tour- | 
ists, the philanthropies in which we are 
privileged to share, and the search of our | 
surplus capital for opportunities abroad. | 
All these things are phases of mutual 
helpfulness among peoples. 


European Investors 
Buying Our Stocks 
As regards “opportunities for capital | 


abroad,” you may be interested in not-| 
ing some of the striking cross-currents | 
in international finance at the present | 


time. European investors have individ- 
ually bought American jndustrial, rail- 
road, and public utility shares in fairly 
large amounts in recent years—haye in 
fact returned to the pre-war practige in 
| this respect. Americans are surprised 
not so much by European interest in our 
securities as by the ability of Europeans 
to buy these securities in considerable 
volume. Kuropeans are surprised not at 
our ability to buy their securities but 
rather at our willingness to buy them 
when American investments offer such 
allurements. Grosvenor Jones, the chief 


when Herbert Hoover became Secretary 
of Commerce, he called together at Wash- 
ington group after group pf business men 
representing all kinds of business and 
asked them how the Department of Com- 
merce could aid industry and trade. As 
a result of meeting with scores of com- 


| bankers, insurance agents, realtors, se- 
\curity exchanges; and (in a different field) 

beauty parlors, barber shops, automo- | 
| bile service stations, and the like. It 
| would appear, however, that it is not 
| yet feasible to undertake so ecomprehen- 


| sive an enumeration, and that it is bet- | 


| work has saved millions of dollars to in- 
| dustry and trade. 


| ized effort to reduce wastes have been | 
‘the business organizations such as the 


| hundreds of trade organizations, techni- 
|cal and scientific societies, and the or-| 


| business. 


{thumb is passing. 0 3 
| plying invention, labor-saving machinery, | 


| finding how to control the costs of dis- 


| ting dusty on shelves, and more loss in 


mittees there were established a series 
of activities and services in the Depart- 


vide ways and means of reducing great | 
areas of waste in the production and in | 
the distribution of commodities. From 
these meetings with manufacturers and 
retailers, engineers, bankers, exporters, | 
advertising men, and scores of other | 


| groups, there were established many | 


helpful services to industry and trade, 


No government in time of peace has | 
ever developed sp ‘highly organized and 
effective a service as has heen developed | 
in the Department of Commerce. This 


It represents also the 
greatest development of team-work in 
business. Participating in this organ- 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 


ganized trade and technical press. 

One great fact ‘has stood out from 
this eight years of analysis and service of 
We need more detailed facts to | 
do business at a profit. The rule of | 
Manufacturers ap-| 


power, new management methods, have 
cut the cost of production, Wages} 
have been maintained and increased, | 
costs reduced, and the sale of commodi- 
ties extended into thousands of homes. 

All these improvements have come) 
through better knowledge of costs. In 


|a word, we ‘have learned how to meas- | 
}ure and control costs of production. 


We the still in the initial stage of 


tribution. Great areas of waste exist, 
not through the fault of the individual, 
but because the individual does not know. 
When you discover, as one jobber did by 
analyzing his sales and profits, commod- 
ity by commodity, that he could make 
more money by reducing his volume, 
statistics meant something to him. 


Census of Distribution 
Has Definite Objective 

We have many rules-of-thumb in busi- 
ness. One is “I must have a complete 


line.” Probably there is more money 
tied up in inventories, more stock get- 


distribution from this rule-of-thumb than 
any other. Manufacturers working with 
the Division -f Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, have found 
that it is possible to save thousands of 
dollars in inventory and increase turn- 
overs for the retailey by eliminating 
lines. In one cage a lille was cut, in one 
| conference »etween maker and seller, 
from 66 styles and varieties to 11. 

The present Census of Distribution is 
; not entered into blindly, but represents 
| the results of cooperative work by busi- 
ness men and government during the 
urements of such data. But it must be 
| borne in mind that all these computa- 
tions juggle with sums ef dollaps so huge 


that the figures seem properly to belong | 


to the realm of astronomy, It is only 
| by speaking of nothing less than a mil- 
| lion dollars that we can hope to measure 
them intelligibly. 

In any event, it is everywhere admitted 


| ter to concentrate on the task of ob- | 
| . | taining the 
/ment of Commerce, all tending to pro- | 


facts about what happens 
to actual merchandise as it passes from 
producer to consumer. 


Will Include Wholesale 


|And Retail Establishments 


The Census of Distribution is to in- 


clude both wholesale and retail establish- | 
| ments. 


As regards the distribution of 
“consumc. goods,” (that is, those ready 
for final consumption by the individual 
consumer, as against those destined for 
use by industries or for further process- 
ing) the census will probable omit com- 
mission agents, manufacturers’ agents, 
and merchandising brokers. ™ is 
frankly recognized that the omission of 
firms in these latter classes is a de- 
ficiency which we should try to remedy | 
in later censuses. 


tions will be employed, according to our 
present plans. 
form, which all retailers will be requireg 
to fill out. The second schedule, calling 
for the presentation of considerable de- 
tail as to the business transacted, will 
be submitted to the larger retailers. 


It must be borne in mind, in this con- 
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enough of this factor to prevent decline 
and death before the expiration of the 
| 90-day period. This evidence tends to 
show that the claims made that this 
| Japan tea is “rich in vitamin C” are not 
| substantiated. 


nection, that about 10 to 15. per cent of* 
the retail establishments account for 
something like 60 to 75 per cent of the 
| retail business—so we feel that the value 
'of this Merchandise-Distribution Census 
will not be seriously impaired by the fact 
that we cannot get absolutely complete 
| details concerning the business of the 
smaller retailers, These smaller mer- 
chants will be requested to supply details, 
if they keep such records as will enable 
them to do so—but we know, from our ex- 
| perience in previous investigations, that 
|/a very large proportion of the retail 
merchants regretably do snot ke-= de- 
tailed records. Many of them can give, 
at best, only the broadest general facts 
about the conduct of their business. 
Besides this study of the manner in 
which “consumer commodities” are 
handled, there is to be a census of indus- 
trial distribution, in which we shall en- 
deavor to obtain the facts about manu- 
faeturers’ purchases of raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, machinery 
|and other equipment, and supplies for 
| the maintenance of the plant. Since the 
|data about these operations are in the 
possession of manufacturers, it is he- 
lieved that they should be obtained, next 
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the balance is heavily in favor of France 
instead of against her. 

The mere movement of 
doesn’t tell the whole story by any 
means. The factors that we call “in- 
visibles” may put an utterly different 
complexion on the matter, 

It should be borne in mind that bal- 
ances of payments between any wvo na- 


merchandise 


tions aren't adjusted solely by the traffic: 
‘that passes directly back and forth be- | perous again, 


\it made available to the nitrate pro- 
ducers in Chile. This process makes 
possible the utiljzation of lower-grade 
deposits and the extraction of higher 
percentages of nitrate—all at a much 
lower cost. 

The nitrate industry is of the utmost 
economic importance to Chile, and the 
new American discoveries are helping to 


| stabilize that industry and make it pros- | 


Here, once more, we see 


/ 


that, in this important field of factual 
analysis, the United States now leads 
the world. And I think you will agree 
that when it comes to the vital business 
of laying foundations for better inter- 
national understanding, the firm stones 
aan of solid facts are more effective than the 
in “The Balance of International Pay- | shifting sand of temperamental emotions 
ments of the United States.” Each year) and suspicions which drift about uncer- 


of pur Finance and Investment Division 
at the Department of Commerce, SAYS | 
that this interchange of securities seems 
to be an illustration of the old adage | 
that “grass on the other side of the fence | 
always looks greener,” 

These, then, are some of the elements 
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| the experts at the Department of Com-| tainly, in vague surmises and dangerous 
jmerce have made more accurate meas-  guess-work, 
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French Acceptance 


Of War-debt Plan 
Gratifies President 


Mr. Hoover Says Ratification 
Will Promote Better 
Understanding With 
United States. 
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manent improvements; for shipping; for 


the meeting of obligations to private 
creditors incurred prior to the entrance 
of the United States into the war, and 
advances to the Bank of France for 
credit and exchange purposes. 

“I am giving these facts so that in 
recognition of the honorable way in 
_. France has to meet its obligations, 
they will understand that our people, too, 
feel that this settlement involves a 
measure of sacrifice on their part. There 
is every reason to hope and believe that 

uch an agreement, based as it is on 
mutual sacrifice and consideration, can- 
not but promote a better understanding 
between these two great nations and 
serve further to cement a friendship that 
has lasted for a century and a half.” 

: Mr. Mellon Pleased. 

The following is the full text of the 
statement by Secretary Mellon: 

I am greatly pleased at the action of 
France in ratifying the agreement for 
the settlement of the debt owed by her 
to the United States. Under this agree- 
ment France undertakes to meet her ob- 
ligations and, by so doing, gives evidence 
of that financial integrity which has al- 
ways characterized her conduct. 

As one who helped te negotiate the 
agreement for the settlement, I feel that 
much credit is due to the frankness 
shown by those representing France in 
disclosing all the factors involved in ar- 
riving at an estimate of their country’s 
capacity to pay. The American Com- 
mission approached the situation with 
equal frankness and good will; and the 
settlement subsequently arrived at is one 
which we believe is eminently fair to 
both nations. 

Mutual Sacrifices. 

It involved, of course, some sacrifice 
on the part of both France and the 
United States. But the amount which 
it was agreed that France could pay, 

as determined without taking into con- 
sideration any payments from repara- 
tions or other such outside sources; and 
the astonishing financial and economic 
recovery which France has made, even 
in the short period intervening since the 
agreement was negotiated, is convincing 
evidence that great hardship will not 
be imposed 6n France in meeting the pay- 
ments to America. Furthermore, I am 
convinced, as, I was three years ago 
when the settlement was made, that the 


burden which it involves as regards the} 


French people will grow lighter, rela- 
tively speaking, as time goes on. 

By ratifying this agreement France 
has now eliminated in the relations of 


the two countries a matter which was} 


disturbing so long as it remained un- 
settled. At the same time this action, 
by disposing of one of the last financial 
problems inherited from the war, will 
make for world stability and will prove 
a powerful factor in promoting general 
economic progress. 
Debt Funding Completed. 


In so far as this country is concerned, | 


it brings to a successful conclusion the 
task entrusted to the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission to negotiate set- 
tlements with the various nations for 
the debts incurred during and after the 
war. Agreements have been reached 
with Great Britain, Finland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Greece and France, bringing 
the total amount which has been funded 
to date $11,554,851,000. All of these 
nations are punctually meeting their en- 
gagements; and the payments, as they 
are received, are being applied on the 
debt owed by this Government to its 
bondholders. 


Soviet Plane Will Make 
Flight to New York Soon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


beria, and will take off from the latter | 
place August 20, for Attu, on the Aleu- | 


tian Islands, off Alaska. 

Under the Navy’s instructions, the Na- 
val radio station at St. Paul, Alaska, is 
to handle all communications until the 
plane reaches Dutch Harbor, Alaska. Ra- 
dio compass bearings, weather informa- 

etion, position reports, possible distress 
calls and official dispatches will be han- 
dled from the station. While flying within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, the Army radio network as well 
as naval stations will cooperate with the 
“Land of Soviets.” 


Reports to Be Broadcast. 

The St. Paul station is instructed to 
broadcast weather information for the 
benefit of the Soviet ship at four-hour 
intervals: This is to include other com- 
munications as well, if necessary. The 
station is instructed to listen either for 
the plane or for its home station in Rus- 
sia. 

“The Land of Soviets” carries a crew 
of four and is silver colored, states the 
letter to the naval commandants. Upon 
both sides of the fuselage and on the up- 
per and lower surfaces of the wings 
there is the designation “USSR-300.” The 
head of the fusgJage bears on both sides 
the emblem of the Soviet government. 


* Broadcasting Stations 


Ask Changes in Licenses 
e; Scien atta 
Three applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses were received by 
the Federal Radio Commission July 25. 
They are as follows: 

Station KGIR, KGIR, Inc., 75 E. Park 
Street, Butte, Montana. Application 
for consent to voluntary assignment re- 
quests the authority to transfer the li- 
cense of Symons Broadcasting Company 
to the above-named applicant. 


Station KID, Jack Duckworth, Corner | 


of Capitol & A Streets, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, Application for radio broadcast- 
ing station construction permit requests 
the authority to reconstruct station and 
also requests an increase in power from 
250 watts day and night to 500 watts day 
and 250 watts night. 

Station KGDM, E. F, Peffer, 42 South 
California St., Stockton, California. Ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests the author- 
ity to install new equipment, an increase 
in power from 50 watts to 500 watts, and 
increase in hours of operation in accord- 
“ with General Order No, 41. 


eo? 
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Sales Economies to Result From Census |Time Is Extended 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Of Distribution, Says Secretary Lamont 


Plans for Federal Inquiry Into Costs of Marketing Dis- 
cussed in Address Over Radio. 
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executives, advertising men, and _pro- 
fessors of business administration. These 
men constituted the Advisory Committee 
on the Coming Census of Merchandise 
Distribution. Their deliberations, I be- 
lieve, were of vital moment to our people. 


Census of Distribution 
To Be Taken for First Time 


| Congress, just before its adjournment, 
| passed the bill providing for the taking 
of the next Decennial Census. In that 
Act there is a provision authorizing an 
entirely new activity, a kind of enumer- 
ation never before taken—namely, a na- 
tion-wide Census of Distribution. 

For many decades we have gathered 
statistics concerning population, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, mines, quarries, 
births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
wealth, indebtedness, taxation, munici- 
pal and State finances, current business, 
and many other phases of our industrial 
and social life; but we have never gath- 
/ered, in any .nation-wide, official effort, 
the facts and figures to help in tracing 
the history of commodities in their move- 
ment from producer to consumer; this 
| will be done, for the first time, in 1930. 

Just what is the character of this new 
Distribution Census, you may ask. What 
| does it aim to accomplish? What does 
|it mean to the average merchant, to the 
| manufacturer and the consumer? In at- 
|tempting to answer those questions, let 
lus look first at certain considerations 
that form the “background” of the prob- 
| lem, 
| Inrecent years, American business has 
jdevoted much attention and enormous 
|amounts of money to the problem of re- 
‘ducing costs of production. Amazing 
| progress has been made. 
| The increased use of power and the 
development of labor-saving and _ time- 
lsaving machinery, the stepping-up of 
productivity per man and many other 
\factors have served to make American 
manufacturing the worder of the world. 
Whate has been accomplished in this field 
is in reality equivalent to an industrial 
revolution. 





|eontinually lowered by these methods, 
the costs of distribution have been in- 
creasing. We hear from all sides serious 
complaints regarding the cost of getting 
commodities from producers to consum- 
ers, ‘ 
One of the reasons why we have not 
made more progress in increasing the 
lefficiency of distribution is the fact that 
we possess relatively little comprehensive 


modities. 

We have in this country very excellent 
statistics on the production of all kinds of 
goods. This includes both the material 
collected by the Bureau of the Census and 
also the many current series of statistics 
compiled by governemental agencies, by 
trade associations, technical periodicals, 
and others. 

But, statistically, we practically lose 
sight of every commodity once it 1s pro- 
duced. In only a few instances are we 
able to follow the progress of commodi- 
ties through the various stages of mar- 
keting and distribution, ’ 

It is believed by many students of busi- 
|ness that more adequate information on 
the movement and marketing of com- 
modities would enable business men to 
reduce the costs of operation very ma- 
terially. 

That has, in fact, been proved conclu- 
jsively by our Department’s preliminary 
studies into the costs of distribution dur- 
jing the past Several years. The Depart- 
ment has been trying to find out what 
its costs to sell, deliver, and collect for 
individual items and what these particu- 
lar services add to the costs of distri- 
bution, 


Economies Effected 
By Studies of Sales 


The Department’s first excursion into 
this field was to examine the results of 
a forward - looking wholesale hardware 
dealer who had done considerable work 
in this direction on his own account. 

Through a system of allocating costs 
to individual commodities, this whole- 
saler discovered that on approximately 
half of the 12,000 items that he was 
carrying in his warehouse he was losing 
money. By a similar study he discov- 
ered that a large proportion of his cus- 
tomers were buying in such small quanti- 
ties and under such conditions that they 
were a liabililty to him rather than an 
asset. 

After several years’ study of these 
facts he determined to act upon them. 
As a result he reduced the number of 


6,500. He reduced the number of cus- 
tomers on whom his salesmen called 
from about 1,400 to 700. He also made 
large reductions in the number of firms 
from which he purchased goods. 

Through these drastic changes in his 
methods he reduced his sales territory 
about one-third; he reduced his volume 
of business about one-third; but on the 
basis.of three years’ operation he had 
increased his dollar profits by approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. 

Another of the Department’s studies 
was an analysis of a wholesale grocery 
establishment, undertaken in cooperation 
with the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. It was brought out here that 
the profits on slow-moving items were 
eaten up long before the goods moved 
out of the wholesaler’s warehouse, 

In other words, he was giving away 
profits on other lines of goods in order 
to carry, needlessly, these slow-moving 
commodities. 

In a study of a large wholesale dry- 
goods house, it has been found that the 
firm is sending traveling salesmen into 
17 different States, although more than 
70 per cent of its volume of business is 
obtained in parts of two States. I think 
it is a safe guess that the final analysis 
| will show many territories that are 
causing the house a serious net loss. 

The only way in which this infirmity 
of “sick distribution’ can be cured is 
by study of specific cases of the illness, 
as is the practice in the field of medicine. 
The Department, therefore, decided to 
hold a clinic on the subject, and, as a 
result of excellent collaboration with the 
; merchants and bankers of Louisville, Ky., 
a thorough survey of the grocery: busi- 
|ness is being conducted in that city, 

This, I believe, is the most compre- 
hensive attempt ever made to study the 
distribution of commodities. The task 

consistes of several parts—including a 
| market analysis of the city of Louisville 








|directly concerned. The weak spots in 


Although costs of production have been | 


'To Proper Research 


information about the movement of com- | 


and the surrounding territory; a study 
of the credit conditions and bankruptcies 
in grocery stores there; a complete cen- 
sus of food distribution in the city, in- 
cluding all types of outlets; a cost 
analysis of 10 wholesale and manufac- 
turing establishments, and a similar 
analysis of 28 retail grocery stores. The 
survey has developed a great number 
of interesting facts which I have not 
time to mention in detail. ‘ 

During this past year a comprehen- 
sive survey of retail credit methods has 
been carried on by the Department of 
Commerce. The results show the per- 
centages of goods sold for cash, on 
charge accounts, and on the installment 
plan. They point the way to the avoid- 
ance of injudicious practices. 


Comprehensive Survey 


Of Grocery Business 

Some time ago, the Department, in 
collaboration with locul business bodies, 
carried out experimental censuses of dis- 
tribution in 11 American cities. Many 
arresting facts were brought to light 
with respect to the character of owner- 
ship of stores; the annual earnings; 
confusion and “overlapping” in the han- 
dling of seemingly incongruous “lines”; 
the merchandise groups that are regis- 
tering the most sensational gains; and 
the numerous peculiarities of local con- 
sumer-preferences, 

The facts that are coming to light in 
these studies into the cost of. distri- 
bution and credit are, in many cases, 
unexpected even by the business men 


our distribution machinery are being rec- 
ognized, to a degree at least. Possible 
economies are being indicated which may 
put many merchants in a better com- 
petitive position. 

Facts helpful to all busimess men have 
been discovered in the analyses of the 
specific experiences and problems of in- 
dividual distributors. Some of those 
facts are unpleasant, to be sure, but 
it is better that business men should 
know them and be guided accordingly 
than to run into them blindly. 


Disinterestedness Essential 


But the work must be done by a body 
which has the confidence of business and 
which has no axe to grind, if really 
constructive good is to result. I feel 
that the Department of Commerce has 
both of these qualifications, and we are 
glad that we are in a position to serve 
the industries of this nation by carry- 
ing on this research program on behalf 
of business. Unbiased by personal in- 
terest, we possess facilities which have 
been built up step by step on a solid 
foundation during the pioneering efforts 
that I have cited. 

As I mentioned at the beginning of 
this talk, we purpose next year to ex- 
tend this’ research work—in accordance 
with the mandate of Congress—by car- 
rying out a nation-wide Census of Mer- 
chandise Distribution, through the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the Department 
of Commerce. 

This Census is designed to show, for 
the first time in the history of the 
conutry, the value of retail and wholesale 
business by classes or stores, by com- 
modities, and by geographic units, for 
ja large percentage of the total sales. — 
| The speaker who is to follow me in 
this Radio Forum, Frederick M. Feiker, 
will tell you more about .the details of 
|the undertaking. 

We shall obtain, through this Census, 
a vivid picture of the ways in which 
merchandise moves in our American bus- 
|iness system. Shafts of light will be 
thrown upon many dark places, The 


in distribution—crude, 
practices that now levy a toll of millions 
of dollars annually on the purses of 
our people. 





commodities handled from 12,000 to about. 


|that this Census of Merchandise Distri- 
| bution is not solely, or even chiefly, an 


|idea proceeding from the officials of the | 
The need for | 


| Department of Commerce. 
| it has long been realized by many prom- 
|inent manufacturers, distributors, and 


eventual result promises to be the elim- | 
ination of countless wasteful practices | 
inept, prodigal | 


I think it should be clearly understood | 





merchants, who have urged it very 
strongly and have participated actively 
in the prelimnary work. 

By responding with energy and dili- 
|gence to the requests for data needed 
|in this Census, our American merchants 


neering venture in the determination of 
economic truth, They will be showing a 
consciousness of the solidarity of our 
commercial structure. They will be per- 
|forming a genuinely patriotic act. And, 
| moreover, they will be doing something 
that may ultimately redound to the sub- 
stantial advantage of their respective en- 
terprises. 

The preliminary steps toward the Cen- 
sus of Distribution have been auspicious. | 
May the final result be crowned with the 
reward of economic usefulness and social 
betterment! 


Sympathy Is Expressed 


will help to bring to fruition a great pio- | 





At Illness of Mr. Poincare 


Appreciation of the “‘magnificent ef- 
fort” made by Premier Poincare, and re- 
gret that the strain has undermined his 
health, has been extended through the 
American Embassy in Paris by the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson. An 
announcement by the Department of 
State July 28 follows in full text: i 

The American Charge d’Affaires at | 
Paris, Mr. Norman D. Armour, has been 
instructed to express through the appro- 
priate officials to M. Poincare the Secre- 
tary of State’s “very deep personal ap- 
preciation of the magnificent effort 
which he made in the debate on the rati- 
fication of the Mellon-Berenger Agree- 
meetn” and Secretary Stimson’s “great 
personal regret that the strain which | 
he has thus undergone has undermined | 
his health,” and that the Secretary “sin- | 
cerely hopes that he will make a speedy 
recovery.” 





American Envoys to England 


And Belgium Will Confer 


The American Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh S. Gibson, will go to London next | 
week at the request of Ambassador | 
Charles G. Dawes, in order to confer with 
him regarding naval reduction, This 
was. announced orally by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L, Stimson, July 27, 

Secretary Stimson said that he was | 
glad to hear of Japanese plans for eal 
pending naval construction, 


To Convert Savings 
Deposits in Poland 


Action Declared to Be for 
Protection of Polish Citi- 
zens Resident in 
America. 


The time for filing declarations for the 
conversion of savings deposits, made in 
currencies of full Polish value in the 
Postal Savings Bank, has been extended 
until June 30, 1930, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
July 27. 

The Department explained that this 
was done in order to protect Polish citi- 
zens resident in the United States who 
might not have had time to file declara- 
tions. The announcement by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Following is the translation of a Polish 
law of March 23, 1929, concerning the ex- 
tension of the term of filing declarations 
for the conversion of savings deposits 
made in currencies of full value at the 
Postal Savings Bank through the media- 
tion of Pulish Governmental institutions. 
The law extends the term of filing decla- 
rations until June 30, 1930. 

Text 233. On the wasis of article 44 
of the Constitution, I hereby proclaim 
the following law: 

Law of March 23, 1929, concerning the 
extension :i the term of filing declara- 
tions for the conversion of savings de- 
posits, made in currencies of full value 
with the Postal Savings Bank through 
the mediation of Polish Governmental 
institution;. 

Article I. The term for the filing and 
presenting of declarations for the con- 
version of savings deposits made in cur- 
rencies of full value in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank through the mediation of Po- 
lish governmental institutions, as fore- 
seen in Article 7 of the decree of the 
president of the republic of March 15, 
1927, concerning the conversion of sav- 
ings deposits made in currencies of full 
value in the Postal Savings Bank through 
the mediation of Polish governmental in- 
stitutions (Dziennik Ustaw No. 27, text 
209) as well as documents proving that 
such deposits were made in currency of 
full value, is extended to June 30, 1930. 

Article 2, The execution of the pres- 
ent law is entrusted to the Minister 
of Finance. : 

Article 3. The present law enters into 
force from the day of its promulgation. 
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Of Sales Corporation for Farm Board| Aynounces Chaiieg 


Organizations Would Market 


Grain’ at Home and Abroad 


For All Cooperative Associations. 
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ber of farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled marketing agencies which should 
be supported without discrimination by 
the Board, to the end that they may be 
strengthened and may become gradually 
moulded into complete coordination with 
each other. These various organiaztions 
include the cooperative elevators, the 
wheat pools and the farmer-controlled 
sales agencies at the central markets. 

4. In order to mobilize all the agencies 
into unity of action and to strengthen 
each of them, the Board proposes that 
they shall join in the creation of a cor- 
poration meeting three requirements of 
the Capper-Volstead Act, to be known 
as the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Organized Under State. 

_ 5. It is suggested that this corpora- 
tion shall be organized under State law 
and that’it shall have an authorized 
capital of $10,000,000 of common stock 
of a par value of $20 per share, each 
share to have an equal vote. 

6. Capital stock of the corporation 
shall be open to subserpition by the 
farmer-owned organizations mentioned 
above on the basis of one share of stock 
for each farmer member of the co- 
operative basis of one share of stock 
for each farmer member of the co- 
operative, 

As an example, a cooperative elevator 
association with 100 farmer members 
would be entitled to subscribe to 100 
shares of stock of a total par value of 
$2,000. Each grain pool may also sub- 
scribe to stock on a basis of its mem- 
bership. Individual farmers may sub- 
scribe as individuals to not more than 
one share of stock each, 

_ All stock subscriptions may be paid 
in cash or they may be paid on a basis 
of 25 per cent and times as may be 
provided by the charter and by-laws of 
the company. There are to be directors, 
chosen to represent regions and market 
classifications while these 15 directors 
will choose an executive committee of 
five, with the president to be general 
manager of the corporation. 

Functions of the Corporation. 

The purpose of the corporation are 
as follows: 

a. To provide central marketing fa- 
cilities and sales services at any or all 


markets and the economical and efficient 
distribution of all types of grains on be- 
half of such stockholding members as 
shall wish to avail themselves of the 
facilities. There shall be no require- 
ment that members shall market through 
the company, except where money loaned 
to such member or when any other ob- 
ligation by the member to the company 
remains unpaid, but the company will 
set up a complete organization to act 
for all members as desired. 


b. To conduct stabilization operations 
on the open market, when such opera- 
tions hawe been approved im advance by 
the Federal Farm Board. 

c.To buy grain from its member 
stockholders and to sell such grain for 
its own account. 


d. To conduct educational work among 
farmers concerning the value to coopera- 
tive marketing and of adjusting produc- 
tion to prospective demand and to con- 
duct similar educational work among 
jits stockholding members concerning ef- 
\ficient amd economical methods and busi- 
ness practices. 


| @'To lease, purchase or construct on 
its owm account necessary storage and 
other physical facilities which cannot be 
provided through the extension of the 
local or regional cooperative activities 
of its stockholding members. 

f. To lend money to existing farmed- 
owned cooperative elevator associations 
and pools for the purpose of extension 
of their physical facilities and to newly- 
formed elevator cooperatives and pools 
for the purpose of acquiring or con- 
structing physical facilities when and 
where needed. 

g. To make loans to Zarmer-owned 
companies and pools for financing the 
commodities of their farmer members 
in the movement from farm to market 
and to extend their basis of credit. 

It is expected that all farmer-owned 
cooperative sales agencies which care to 
affiliate with the company will become 
parts of the company’s central market- 
ing system. 

It is proposed that the company shall 
make loans to pools and other elevator 
cooperatives as provided, at a rate of in- 
terest mot greater than the average com- 
mercial rate charged by private financial 





In Foreign Service 


Vice Consul at Amsterdam, 
Miss Pattie H. Field, 
Has Resigned Her 
Post. 


Miss Pattie H. Field, American vice 


consul at Amsterdam has resigned, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State July 27. 

Miss Field is the second young woman 
to resign from the Foreign Service in 
the Jast two years, here predecessor hav- 
ing been Miss Lucile Acherson, second 
secretary of Legation at Panama. There 
are three other women in the foreign 
service, according to the figures of the 
Department of State. 

The list of foreign service changes, an- 
nounced by the Department follows in 
full text: 

The following changes have occurred 
in the Americar Foreign Service since 
July 20, 1929: = : 

William Whiting Andrews of Ohio, 
now First Secretary, Lisbon, Portugal, 
assigened First Secretary, Oslo, Norway. 

Miss Pattie H. Field of Colorado has 
resigned as Vice Consul at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

Non-Career Service: Louis A. Clausel 
of the District of Columbia has resigned 
as Vice Consul, Kingston, Jamaica. Ger- 
ald A. Mokma of.Iowa, now Vice Consul, 
Cologne, Germarty, appointed Vice Con- 
sul Leipzig, Germany. 


institutions for similar transactions and 
in no case at a~ margin or more than 
2 per cent above “the rate at which the 
company is able to obtain loans from 
the Federal Farm Board. This margin 
of interest as collected may be used in 
party to defray operating expenses ‘of 
the company. 

The company shall charge its member 
stockholders the usual commissior house 
fees for service. 

Surplus which may accrue through the 
company’s loan operations, through fees 
for services rendered, or through profits 
earned on the business operations, in- 
cluding storage fges in terminal markets, 
shall first be applied to the payment 
of dividends on~jssued capital stock at 
a rate not to exceed 8 per cent per 
annum. 


SS, ————————————_——L—— 


overnment Protects 
the Nation’s Food 
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O GOVERNMENT goes to greater lengths than ours to safeguard 
the health of its people. ; 


A corps of 4,200 inspectors, veterinarians with special train- 
ing, represents the’ Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, inevery packing plant which engages in inter- 
state commerce. Competent inspectors supervise operations, examine 
meats and other raw materials, and insure the purity and wholesomeness 
of the product that is being offered to the consuming public. 


Inspection begims while the live animals are still in the stockyards. 
During the dressing processes, vital parts are carefully examined, and 
when the product is ready for the trade, there is a final inspection. 


When the Bureau's representative stamps “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed,”’ it is eviderce that the product measures up to the rigid require- 
ments of the United States Government. 


Inspection is not confined to products alone. 


Strict rules of sanita-— 


tion are enforced. Containers and instruments must always be clean. Em- 
ployes rmust be cleanly dressed amd in good health. 


It is the policy of the Government to lean backward in its effort to 


insure the wholesormeness 


of the nation’s meat supply. 


In this supervision, Armour and Company cooperates, because it 
learned long ago that rigid inspection is beneficial to the packer as well 


as to the public. 
It safeguards both. 


It sets up the strictest standards of purity, and compels all meat 
packers under Government jurisdiction (those engaged in interstate 
commerce) to abide by them. 


This means that all meat and meat ‘products in interstate or foreign 
shipments—two-thirds of all the meat production—can be bought and 
used with full confidence because the Government has tested and ap- 
proved both the product and the process. 


Perhaps our Government performs no greater service than this for 
the protection of its citizens. ‘There certainly is none more earnestly, 


more honestly, performed. 


\ 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY ., 


F, EDSON 


WHITE, President 
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Taxation 


Fees Paid for Aid 
In Prosecuting Suits 
’ Exempt From Taxes 


Appellate Court Rules That 
David A. Reed Acted in 
Capacity of Employe 
Of Pennsylvania. 


Davip A. REED, PETITIONER, V, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. NO. 
4019, CircutT CourT OF APPEALS FOR | 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. | 
The taxpayer appealed from an order | 

by the Board of Tax Appeals which held 

him liable for tax on fees received by 
him from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for legal services performed in 
certain litigation in which the State was 

a participant. 

Facts adduced showed that the tax- 
payer was employed by the Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania to assist in 
prosecutign of these cases, and that his 
work was under the direction and control 
of the Attorney General. No important | 
questions in connection with the cases 
were decided by the taxpayer without 
first consulting the Attorney General. 


Employe of State. 


These facts were regarded by the Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- | 
cuit as conclusive that the taxpayer was 
an employe of the State, and not an in- 
dependent contractor, thus rendering the | 
fee exempt from Federal tax. | 

Petition for review of an order by the! 
Board of Tax Appeals. Before Buffing- 
ton, Woolley, and Davis, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, | 
delivered by Judge Buffington, follows: 

In its general appropriation act of 
1919 for the two fiscal years beginning 
June 1, 1919, the Commonwealth of | 
Pennsylvania set apart certain funds for 
“the ‘services and expenses of attorneys | 
to be employed to assist in cases and 
the prosecution of claims in which the 
Commonwealth is interested.” 

Special Counsel Employed. 


In pursuance thereof the Attorney , 
General of Pennsylvania by telegram of 
December 1, 1920, employed David A. 
Reed, ar attorney at law and the tax- 
payer in this case, in these words: “I 
have designated you as special counsel 
to represent the commonwealth in the 
matter of the inheritance taxes due by | 
the estate of Henry C. Frick.” By an- 
swering telegram of same day, Reed ac- 
cepted the employment. By letter of 
same date the Attorney General ap- 
pointed them to also represent the Com- 
monwealth ir. the estate of Edith Ann 
Oliver. Both of these cases were in 
courts far distant from the capital of 
the State, but in the county where Major 
Reed resided. In pursuance of this em- 
ployment the latter thereafter repre- 
sented the Commonwealth in State and 
Federal Courts in the suits growing out 
of the said estates. .On May 1, 1921, 
the Attorney General in pursuance of 
the recital statutory authority. issued 
to Major Reed a warrant in payment of 
his services, which stated: “$2,500 to 
appropriation for payment of services 
and expenses of attorneys to be em- 
ployed to ... assist in the prosecution 
of claims in which the Commonwealth 
is interested, ete., per Act July 16, 1919, 
No. 42-A.” 

Income Held to Be Tax-Free. 

In his tax return for 1921 Major Reed 
treated as nontaxable income the above- 
mentioned amount of $2,500 received by | 
him from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania as compensation for legal serv- 
ices. Upon audit of the return the Com- 
missioner included said amount as tax-! 
able income and computed the deficiency 
thereby resulting and held such sum was 
subject to income tax. Thereupon the 
taxpayer took this appeal. 

After argument and due consideration 
had, we are of opinion that money so 
paid by the Commonwealth to Major 
Reed was not taxable as income by rea- | 
son of the exemption stated in Sec. 1211 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, the pertinent 
part of which provides: “Any taxes im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1924 or 
prior revenue acts upon any individual! | 
in respect of amounts received by him 
as compensation for personal services 
as an officer or employe of any State 
or political subdivision thereof ... shall 
. . . be abated, credited, or refunded.” 

Contention Is Rejected. 

_ The contention on which the Commis- 
Sioner refused to allow the exemption 
that Major Reed was an independent 
contractor and not an employe of the 
state is against the drift of judicial 
decisions—Blair v. Mathews, — Fed. (2) 
— (III, U. S. Daily, 2824); Howard v. 
Commissioner, — Fed. — and does not 
appeal to us. In the cases in which he 
was employed, the constitutionality of 
certain laws was invloved and the chal- 
lenging right of the Commonwealth to 
collect inheritance taxes was a matter 
of grave importance and large financial 
concern. 

Manifestly it was not the purpose 
of the Commonwealth to abdicate 
and surrender to anyone, not even to the 
most able and experienced lawyers, all 
control and direction of the litigation 
which was to thus judicially determine 
its power of taxation. It had its own At- 
torney General to represent it, and by the 
statutory provision which enables the At- 
torney General to employ, as he here did, 
local help, it was expressly restricted 
to “attorneys to be employed to assist,” 
etc. The course of the litigation in ques- 
tion shows that Major Reed, far from 
controlling it, was in constant communi- 
cation with the Attorney General of the 
State, and in the words of that officer, 
“no important questions of policy were 
decided without his previous consultation 
with and authority from me.” 

Held to Be State Employe. 

In some cases the Attorney General at- 
tended the argument, and in all of them 
his name appeared on the briefs. Under 
this situation it is clear to us that Major 
Reed in fulfilling his employment to as- 
sist, was an employe of the State, and 
that the part of his income here in ques- 
tion was, in the words of the statute, “re- 
ceived by him in compensation for per- 
sonal service as an .. . employe of the 
State.” As the power of a state to live 
depends on its right to tax, it follows 
that to subject its power to tax to the 
taxing power of another sovereign is, 
to that extent, to strike at the life of 
the State. 

It follows, therefore, .in our dual form 
of Federal and State ‘sovereignty, that 
neither nation nor State can in any 
way trammel the free and sovereign 
power of each to tax in its own sphere, 
and to use, free from taxation, the service | 
of anyone it employs“to aid in effecting | 





{C. R. Johnson, president, 
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Calendar 


—of the— | 
Board of Tax | 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals for July 30 and 31 and August 2 
was printed in the issue of July 22. Fol-| 
lowing is the calendar from those dates | 
to August 10, inclusive: 

August 1, 1929. 
Peabody Coal Co. 

August 2, 1929. 
John Griffiths (motion). 

August 7, 1929. | 

34708, Alpha Portland Cement Co. (mo- | 
tion). | 

183938, Matthew Andrews (motion). 

44927, Aram Realty Corp. (order to show 
cause). 4 

44757, Art Crafts Guild, Inc. (motion). 

9824, Bernicedale Coal Co. (motion). | 

8779, Buckeye Producing Co. (motion). 

44807, Burton Coal & Lumber Co. (order 
to show cause). 

13608, Consolidated Investment Co. (mo- 
tion). 

28754, 


19256, 
18162, 





Daily Racing Form Publishing Co. 
44808, E. H. Fleming (motion). — 
44129, Mrs. J. W. Gardiner (motion). 
14951, 33247, Jefferson Gas & Coal Co. 
(motion). ‘ 
18400, Koscar & Co., Inc. (motion). 
22453, LaSalle Cement Co. (motion). 
14771, Leon Iron Co. (motion). 
12348, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 
25984, 15824, 16354, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co. (motion). 
15823-25986, 
Co. (motion). 
15822, 1635€, 
Co. (motion). 
32370, 15813, 
ing Co. (motion). ‘ ; 
9219, Pittsburgh Union Stock Yards Co. 
motion). ; 
9074, 22072, Roslyn Fuel Co. (A. S. E.) 
44188, Herman Senner (motion). ’ 
21822, Estate Grace W. Shannon (motion). 
Triangle Electric Supply Co. 
44513. Vermont Marble Co. (motion). 
44260, Frederic Winthrop. 


16355, Peavy Moore Lumber 


Pittsburgh Provision & Pack- 


Expansion Is Predicted 
In Cooperative Ginning 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
years of operation have been sufficient to 
cover the cost of the plant. ; ’ 
Another advantage of cooperation in 
ginning is found in the improvement of 
seed stock which may be effected by an 
intelligent gin manager, who may assist 


in selection of seed varieties adapted to| 


the soil and climate and may be partic- 


jularly helpful in maintaining pure va- 


rieties by encouraging breeding work 
and by avoidance of seed mixing at the 
gin. 

According to studies by cotton spe- 


cialists of the Department of Agricul- | 


ture, the common practice in ginning is 
one of the worst influences in mixing 
cotton and causing the loss of selected 
strains. To preserve the purity of seed 
from superior cotton which follows mixed 
cotton in the gin, it is necessary to close 


| change, while six were subjected to re- 


| the past fiscal year, 31, or 7514 per cent, | 
| were reaffirmed. This shows an increas- 


25985, Peavy Wilson Lumber | 


Attorneys: Compensation of Attor- 


1926 Act.—Where a State legislature appropriated funds for the 
payment of attorneys employed by, and to assist the State Attorney General, 
and such assistant attorneys were engaged in the prosecution of litigation 
under the direction and control of such Attorney General and no questions of 
policy were decided without consultation with him, the attorneys were State 
employes and the compensation paid them for their services was, therefore, 
exempt from tax.—Reed v. Commissioner. 
the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1268, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
July 


Trade Commission 
| Approves Rules for 
| Range Boiler Trade 


| Resolutions Relating to Busi- 
ness Conduct for Preven- 
tion of Unfair Methods 
Are Endorsed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the transaction represented on the 
face thereof, and-or the payment of al- 
lowance of secret rebates, refunds, cred- 
its, unearned discounts, whether in the 
form of money or otherwise, or the ex- 
tension to certain purchasers of services 
or privileges not extended to all pur- 
chasers under like terms and conditions, 


}is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 4. Any discrimination in price be- 


| tween purchasers of the same class, not 





Simplified Practices 
Adopted in Industry 


| 
| 
| 
' 


Three Recommendations 
Were Developed During 
Second Quarter of 1929. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mendations were reaffirmed without | 


vision. It is interesting to note that of 
the 46 recommendations reviewed during 


ing stability in simplified practice recom- 
mendations over the previous year when 
only 25, or 67% per cent of the 37 
recommendations were reaffirmed without | 
change. 

“Nine of the Simplified Practice 
Recommendations reviewed were sup- 





| ported by actual surveys, their average | 


| degree of adherence being 89.81 per cent. | 
|The average of the total recommenda- 
|tions revised during the year is over 
|85.96. There are now 21,989 acceptances 
|to Simplified Practice Recommendations, 
1,199 of which are from associations and 
|other organized groups.” 

Mr. Hudson, in his report, also sub- 
mitted data showing the progress of the 
|Trade Standards Division (formerly 
|Commercial Standards Unit), the Di- 
| vision of Specifications and the American 
Marine Standards Committee. Two Com- 
| mercial Standards were accepted by in- 
| dustry during the quarter, the total now 
in effect being eight. Ten Commercial | 
Standards are in the process of ac- 
| ceptance. Two printed Commercial Stand- | 
ards were issued during the quarter, the 
total now in print being four. Four, 
preliminary and five general conferences | 
to consider Commercial Standards, were | 
held during the quarter. The total num- | 
ber of general conferences for the year | 
are thirteen. The total number of ac- 
ceptances to Commercial Standards in- 
creased from 1,209 to 1,436 or an increase | 
of 18.8 per cent during the quarter. 

The manuscript for the second volume | 
of the “Encyclopedia Series”—‘Stand- 
lards and Specifications for Nonmetallic 
|Minerals and Their’ Manufactures” as 
|prepared by the Division of Specifica- 
|tions, has been edited and is now ready 
|for review by the Editorial Staff of the 
Bureau. 


To Extend Federal Standards. 
The certification plan is being ex- 
|panded to include nine governmental 
| specifications for abrasives and polish- 
ing materials namely: Polishing Paste, 
Liquid Metal Polish, Flint Paper, Garnet 
Paper, Aluminum Oxide, Abrasive Cloth, 
Emery Cloth, Silver Polish, Artificial 
Waterproof Abrasive Paper and Artifi- 
cial Garnet Paper. Two, for dental and 
| surgical supplies; Dental Amalgam AI- 
loy and Boilable Catgut Ligatures (Sur- 
gical catgut suture material). Eight 
| for heat insulating materials: Asbestos 
Millboard, Magnesia Molded Pipe Cover- 





the gin and clean it thoroughly before|ing and‘ Blocks, Gypsum Wall Board, 


ginning the superior cotton. 
unwilling to do. 


erative management the manager has an 
incentive for such management. 


Better Ways of Handling 
Lumber Given in Bulletin 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


producer may test and discard or adopt, 
The 
value of the bulletin lies largely in the | 
fact that it represents such a variety of | - 
practices, that, regardless of the section | 
in which he is located, the manufacturer 
can use to advantage some of the sug- 
Methods of 
kiln drying or air seasoning not adapt- 
able to one section, for instance, may be 
admirably suited to the conditions faced 
by the manufacturer in another section. 

Special attention is given in the bul- 
letin to the various methods of season- 


according to the results he obtains. 


gestions contained therein. 


ing, handling, and storing not only yard 
lumber but also railroad ties, lath, small- 
dimension stock, shingles, and similar 
material. 

The subcommittee under whose super- 
vision the seasoning survey in manufac- 
turing plants was carried out is com- 
posed of A, Trieschmann, Crossett Wat- 
zek Gates, Chicago, Illinois, chairman; 
Union Lum- 
ber Company, San Francisco, California; 
W. M. Nichols, resident manager, the 
Pioneer Lumber Company, Elrod, Ala- 
bama; J. M. Pritchard, hardwood operat- 
ing manager, Kirby Lumbe Company, 
Silsbee, Texas; and Carl L. White, pres- 
ident, the Breece-White Manufacturing 
Company, Arkansas City, Ark. 

The title of the report is “Seasoning, 
Handling, and Care of Lumber” (Manu- 
facturers’ Edition). It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from the district offices of 
the Department of Commerce located 
in the principal cities. 
tionality of the power to tax here con- 
cerned was pro tanto vital to the existence 
of the Commonwealth, and the work of 
counsel employed to assist the Attorney 
General in vindicating that right in the 


| courts, was not the work of Major Reed 


but of the State itself, for qui facit per 
alium facit per se. 

So holding, the petition tor review is 
sustained and the cause remanded to the 
Board of Tax Appeals to enter such 
order as it will exempt the taxpayer from 
payment on the $2,500 received from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

July 25, 1929. 


This the| Gypsum Plaster Board, Compressed Cork 
| operator of a privately owned gin is often; (Cork Board), Ground Cork for Insulat- 
Under intelligent coop- | ing Purposes. 


Two Government ,specifi- 
|cations for linoleum: Battleship Lino- 
leum and Plain, Inlaid and Printed Lino- 
leum, and the following eight Commer- 
|cial Standazds: Clinical Thermometers, 
| Stoddard Solvent, Porcelain Plumbing 
| Fixtures, Steel Pipe Nipples, Wrought 
|Iron Pipe Nipples, Brass Pipe Nipples, 
| Mercerized Cotton Yarn (regain) Do- 
|mestic and Industrial Fuel Oils (for use 
|in oil burners.). 

| Certification Plan Expanded. 
About 1,000 additional manufacturers 
ve been sommunicated with in connec- 
| tion with the expansion of the certifica- 
| tion plan to cover 29 more specifications. 
| Lists of sources of supply of commodi- 
| ties covered by U. S. Government Mas- 
| ter Specifications have been sent to more 
|than 9,000 governmental purchasing 
|agencies. Plans are being laid to dis- 
| tribute over 12,000 more copies to other 
| governmental purchasing agencies. 

| The American Marine Standards Com- 
mittee is an organization comprising the 
various elements of the marine and al- 
lied industries. Its activities are con- 
{trolled by its membership through an 
executive board elected annually. The 
{administrative office of this organization 
is a unit of the Division of Simplified 
| Practice of the Department of Com- 
| The membership of the Ameri- 


| merce, 
|can Marine Standards Committee now 
|comprises 357 member bodies. To date 
| 102 standards have been promulgated 
| and are classified as follows: 

| Hull details, 50; engineering (ma- 
chinery) details, 27; ship operation de- 
tails and supplies, 24; special subjects, 1. 


| Adoption of Sliding Scale 
| For Sugar Tariff Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
sentative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, 
| N. J., and Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., 
|members of the House Committee on 


‘ = peated —————— Agriculture. 
its power of taxation. The cogstitu- | 


The Finance Committee majority re- 
|cessed over the week-end with schedule 
3. Metals and Metal Manufactures, still 
| under consideration. senator Smoot said 
| he hoped the schedule would be completed 
|July 29 so that ag-icultural products 
| could be considered July 30. 

| Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader of the Senate, has an- 
| nounced that any hearings on the Smoot 
sliding scale for sugar will be limited to 
one day’s session. The majority leader 
also declared that, if necessary to com- 
plete the bill by August 19, when the 
| Senate convenes, the Committee will 


| meet at night. 


including discrimination in price on ac- 
count of the difference in grade, quality, 
or quantity of the product sold, or which 
makes only due allowance for difference 
in cost of selling and transportation, or 


| discrimination in price in the same or 


different communities not made in good 
faith to meet competition, where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to 


| substantially lessen competition or tend 
| to create a monopoly, is an unfair trade 


practice. 

Rule 5. Selling Range Boilers below 
cost for the purpose of injuring a com- 
petitor or with the effect of lessening 
competition is an unfair trade practice. 

Group II.—Rule 6 (formerly Resolu- 
tion 10). All Range Boilers should be 
sold only upon open prices and terms 
publicly announced and strictly adhered 
to by each manufacturer acting inde- 
pendently, to the end that discrimination 


| between customers shall be abolished, not 


including discrimination in price on ac- 
count of the difference in grade, quantity, 
or quality of the product sold, or which 
makes only due allowance for difference 
in cost of selling and transportation, or 
made in good faith to meet competition. 
Provided, however, that nothing in this 
rule shall be construed to prevent the 
publication and use of a special quantity 
price applicable to a definite quantity of 
goods which are placed in one order and 
at the option of the shipper are moved 
as one shipment: And provided, further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in selling Range Boilers and other 
products in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide trans- 
actions. 

Changes in prices by any manufac- 
turer should be publicly announced by 
such manufacturer, but no manufacturer 
is hereby obligated to any other manu- 
facturer to maintain such prices for any 
period, but reserves the right to change 
them at will. It is understood, how- 
ever, that a manufacturer may charge a 


| higher price for special service and for 


superior quality without making such 
higher price a part of his announced 
schedule. 

Rure 7 (formerly Resolution 5). That 
freight allowances be published by man- 
ufacturers, and that there be no devia- 
tion from such published: allowances. 

Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 7). The 


.. .off the springboard its F 





Commerce 


Customs Court Reduces 
Duty on Fabric Dolls 


New York, July 27.—The United States 
Customs Court has just ruled that certain 
dolis, in chief value of a woven fabric, 
embroidered and in part of lace, assessed 
at 90 per cent ad valorem, should have 
been taxed at only 75 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph 1430, tariff act of 
1922. Claim of Gimbel Brothers, of Phil- 
adelphia, for the 75 per cent duty is sus- 
tained. (Protest No. 143482-G-69071.) 

In another decision, overruling protest 
of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia, the Customs Court finds that cer- 
tain imported fans, in part of lace, were 
correctly taxed at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922. 
(Protest No, 21154-G-67379.) 





practice of accepting orders in large 
quantities for manufacture and _ ship- 
ment in small quantities (known as split 
shipments) at prices which do not pro- 
vide for the increased cost of manufac- 
ture in such a small quantity, results in 
unfair discriminations in price between 
customers, in practical effect giving 
quantity prices on small deliveries to fa- 
vored buyers not justified by any reduc- 
tion in costs to manufacturers because 
of quantity or any difference in grade 
or quality, and is hereby condemned. It 
is the judgment of this conference that 
the manufacturer of Range Boilers who 
accepts quantity orders for split ship- 
ments should make differential in price 
equal to his actual increased cost of 
manufacture, on each split shipment, in 
fixing his sales price. 

Rule 9 (formerly Resolution 8). The 
selling of less than carload quantities of 
Range Boilers at the delivered carload 
price on the basis of shipping in pooled 
ears or otherwise, is condemned as an 
unsound business practice. 

Rule 10 (formerly Resolution 9). The 
making of contracts which do not ex- 
pressly cover quantity specifications, 
time for delivery, inspection, filing of 
claims and other items necessary to form 
a complete, unambiguous contract, often 
results in price discrimination, induces 
fraud, breach of tontract and constant 
disputes which creates suspicion and ill 
feeling in the industry, and is condemned 
as an unsound: business practice. It is 
the judgment of this conference that the 
industry should adopt, in cooperation 
with buyers, a standard form of contract 
which will avoid ambiguity, present mis- 
understanding, and thoroughly protect 
the rights of both buyers and sellers. 

Unsound Business Practice. 

Rule 11 (formerly Resolution 11). The 
Range Boiler manufacturers hereby ap- 
prove the practice of making the terms of 
sale a part of all published price sched- 
ules, and the failure on the part of manu- 
facturers to adhere strictly to such terms 
of sale and to enforce collection under 


; them, is condemned as an unsound busi- 
|ness practice. 


Rule 12 (formerly Resolution 12). The 
sale or offering for sale of any Range 
Boiler under any form of guarantee to 
the purchaser or prospective puchaser 
against either advance or protection 
against the decline in the price thereof 
is condemned as an unsound business 
practice. 

Rule 13 (formerly Resolution 13). 
Post-dating or pre-dating a contract or 
making a contract without authorization 
and definite commitment at the time it is 
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Shipping 


Proportion of Exports 
Carried in American 
Vessels Increases 


Ten Per Cent of Cargoes in 
1914 Grows to 35 Per 
Cent in 1924, Says 
Shipping Board. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and over taking part in our foreign trade 
during 1928 numbered 1,811 of 7,462,000 
gross tons, consisting of 135 combination 
passenger and freight carriers, 1,001 
general cargo vessels, 270 tankers, one 
refrigerator, 155 sailing ships and 249 
barges. 
Big Tonnage Handled by British. 


British vessels numbered 1,734 of eight 
million gross tons and included 129 com- 
bination passenger and freight carriers, 
1,145 general cargo ships, 209 tankers, 
33 refrigerators, 101 sailing vessels and 
117 barges. British vessels handled 30 
per cent of the tonnage volume of our 
1928 water-borne foreign commerce. 

Other foreign flag vessels employed in 
the transportation of the 1928 foreign 
commerce of the United States included 
399 Norwegian ships of 1,460,000 gross 
tons which carried 8 per cent of the total 
trade; 199 Japanese vessels of 1,240,00 
tons which carried 4 per cent of the total 
tonnage volume; 161 Italian ships of 1,- 
000,000 gross tons carried 2% per cent 
of the trade; 150 German ships of 890,- 
000 gross tons carried 2% per cent of 
the total cargo volume; 127 Dutch ves- 
sels of 677,000 gross tons carried 2% 
per cent of the foreign trade; 122 Danish 
ships of 431,000 gross tons carried 2% 
per cent of the total cargo; 104 Swedish 
vessels of 418,000 gross tons earried 2% 
per cent; and 90 French ships of 623,000 
gross tons carried 2 per cent of the total 
cargo tonnage moved in the water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States in 


1928. 
Bulk Traffic Is Heavy. 

Ships of 18 other nations participat- 
ing in the 1928 water-borne foreign trade 
of the United States numbered 20 of 
785,000 gross tons. The cargo tonnage 
handled by these 200 vessels aggregated 
less than 4 per cent of the total traffic. 
The nationalities represented by these 
vessels included: Spain, Honduras, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Panama, Brazil, Danzig, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Portugal, Venezuela, 
Chile, Peru, Finland, Cuba, Russia, Co- 
lombia and Argentina. 

Bulk commodities comprising petro- 
leum, grain, sugar, coal, lumber, ores and 
fertilizers constituted 73 per cent of the 
total trade. The bulk traffic in tankers 
was nerly 29 per cent of the total trade, 


the remaining 44 per cent being trans- 





made, by both parties thereto, is hereby 
condemned. 

Rule 14 (formerly Resolution 14). The 
inclusion of any extra openings beyond 
the definite specifications for standard 
Range Boilers, as set forth in current 
price lists, without making an additional 
charge for them is condemned as an un- 
sound business practice. 

Rule 15 (formerly Resolution 16). 
Guarantees offered to purchasers but not 
published on price sheets are condemned. 


Concern Ordered to Cease 
Misbranding Fruit Flavors 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered the Sethness Company, of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of fruit flavors and 


concentrates used for soft drinks, to dis- 
continue mislabeling and falsely adver- 
tising its products as being made from 
the true fruit, it has just been an- 
nounced by the Commission. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

Specifically the company is ordered to 
cease and desist from using in connec- 
tion with the sale of any beverage flavor, 
concentrate, or syrup the words 
“Lemon,” “Grape,” “Concord,” “Ca- 
tawba,” “Cherry,” “Banana,” “Lime,” 
“Orange,” “Peach,” “Raspberry,” or 
“Strawberry,” or either of them, either 
with or without suffix, or any word er 
letter or pictorial illustration signif - 
ing a fruit or fruit juice indicated un- 
less the said words designating the said 
products be immediately preceded by the 
word “Imitation,” and followed by the 
words “Artificially Colored,” or printe® 
in type as conspicuous as that in which 
the other words designating the product 
are printed. 


ported in other types of carries. The 
total tonnage carried by vessels other 
than tankers was approximately 72,000,- 
000 tons of which 44,000,000 tons was 
composed of dry bulk commodities. Of 
the total 40,000,000 tons carried by 
American flag ships, 30,00,000 tons, or 75 
per cent, was made up of bulk commodi- 
ties. Of the total 60,000,000 tons carried 
by foreign flag ships, 42,000,000 tons, or 
71 per cent, was made up of bulk com- 
modities. 

In the fiscal year 1928, approximately 
70 per cent of the entire water-borne 
commerce of the United States was car- 
ried in direct trade, the remaining 30 
per cent being carried by foreign vessels 
plying betwen the United States and for- 
{eign ports and located in their own 
countries. 

American Fleet Grows. 


Of particular interest is the growth of 
American flag services since 1914, when 
the total ocean-going American mer- 
chant marine employed in foreign and 
non-contiguous services consisted of 
15 foreign services and five non-contigu- 
ous services operating a total of 11 
vessels of less than 600,000 gross tons. 

At the present time the ocean-going 
American merchant fleet employed in es- 
tablished lines in foreign and non-con- 
tigous trades consists of 671 vessels of 
over 3,865,000 gross tons. This shows a 
500 per cent increase in numbers and 
nearly 550 per cent in tonnage since 1914. 
With few exceptions these vessels are of 
2,000 gross tons and over and 66 per cent 
of the number and 65 per cent of the 
gross tonnage are now under private 
ownership. 


During the height of government ac- 
tivities in the shipping business the 
United States Shipping Board had under 
its jurisdiction in vessels contracted for, 
requisitioned, commandeered, _ seized, 
4,500 ships of over seventeen and one- 
half million gross tons. 


This enormous tonnage has been re- 
duced to the present total of less than 
3,280,000 tons, comprising 595 ships still 
remaining under control of the United 
States Shipping Board, of. which #29 
vessels of 1,335,000 tons are in active 
service. 
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...1n a cigarette it’s JASTE ; 


GETTING DOWN to brass tacks, a cigarette 





is a smoke — made and bought for 
enjoyment. 


your own 


But between just something to smoke, and 
tobacco character, richness, delicate aroma— 


in short, something to taste—well, 


that’s the 


difference that accounts for Chesterfield’s ever- 


mounting popularity — 


“TASTE above everything ” 


MILD...and yet 
| THEY SATISFY 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Licczrr & Myexs Tosacco Co. 
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oa Authorized to Sell 


52,400,000 in Bonds 
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“a1 »ceeds to Be Used to Reim- | 


"* urse Railway’s Treasury 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road to issue $2,400,000 of 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds, Series H.H., to be sold 
at not less than.par and accrued interest 
and the proceecs used to reimburse its 
treasury in part for expenditures hereto- 
fore made for capital purposes. The text 
of the report by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 7548, dated July 24 and made 
public July 27, follows: 

The Boston & Maine Railroad, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the in- 
terstate commerce act to issue $2,400,- 
000 of 5 per cent mortgage bonds, series 
HH. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to 
us. 


Capital Expenditures. ‘ 

The applicant shows that between Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, and November 30, 1928, 
it expended for capital purposes the net 
amount of $15,905,835.02, of which $13,- 
237,406.69 has heretofore been capital- 
ized by the issue of bonds, prior pref- 
erence stock, and equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, pursuant to the authority 
granted by our orders of December 19, 
1928 (86 I. C. C. 86), July 8, 1926 (IIT 
I. C. 457), and June 4, 1928 (138 Le 
C. 771), and $2,668,428.33 remains un- 
tapitalized. To reimburse the treasury 
in part for the uncapitalized expendi- 
tures, the applicant proposes to issue 
*series HH bonds in the amount stated. 


The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to a mortgage dated 
December 1, 1919, made by the appli- 
cant to the Old Colony Trust Company 
and S. Parkman Shaw, jr., trustees. _The 
mortgage provides that the bonds issu- 
able thereunder may be issued in series 
as determined by the board of directors. 
Pursuant to this provision the board of 
directors has created a new series of 
bonds thereunder to be designated series 
HH. This series of bonds will be dated 
March 1, 1929, will be issued. as coupon 
bonds, registrable as to principal, in the 
demonination of $1,000, will be redeem- 
able as a whole or in part on any date 
before maturity at par and accrued in- 
terest, will bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on March 1 and September 1 
in each year, and will mature March 1, 


ance or death taxes paid to the various 


‘ent. periods of time from that on which 


| ported as corporation income the income 


Banking 


Analysis is made of tax cases in- 
volving overassessments in a report 
to the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
just made by the Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, E. 
C. Alvord. 

Publication of the report was be- 
gun in the issue of July 27. The 
full text proceeds: 

There was confusion under the 1918 
and 1921 acts as to whether the estate or 
the beneficiary should deduct inherit- 


States and also as to the correct manner 
of making returns in States having com- 
munity property rights. 

A taxpayer made his return on differ- 


the books were kept or made returns 
on a cash basis when the books were 
on an accrual basis contrary to the pro- 
visions of articles 23 to 26, Regulations 
45; a profit or loss was reported on the 
sale of a company’s own stock contrary 
to the provisions of article 542, Regula- 
tions 45; an individual who incor- 
porated his business dyring the year: re- 


of the business during the year reported 
as corporation income the income of the 
business for the entire year; a taxpayer 
forgot to deduct the various taxes (other 
than income, war profits and excess 
profits taxes) (article 31, Regulations 
45) or deducted the same in the wrong 
year; a taxpayer deducted from income 
a reserve for bad debts, losses or for in- 
juries and damages whereas the 1918 
act does not provide for such deductions; 
a taxpayer did not take advantage of 
the provisions of articles 161 and 143, 
Regulations 45, which permit a deduction 
for obsolescence and loss of useful 


tage of credit allowed for foreign taxes 
paid or if he did take such a credit the 
foreign taxes were later revised which 
made necessary a revision of American 
taxes (article 381, Regulations 45); a 
good many overassessments were caused 
by the abatement of jeopardy assess- 
ments made as the result of a super- 
ficial audit and in other instances the full 
amount of tax liability was assessed on 
the original and the amended return 
causing a duplication of assessments; 
profit or loss on sale of stock rights was 
often miscomputed prior to the issuance 


Taxpayer's Errors Described as Cause 
Of Deficiencies and Overassessments 





port is substantial and seems to call for 
a few comments. 


assessment is mandatory where, under 
the provisions of section 327(a) the com- 
missioner is unable to determine the in- 
vested capital as provided in section 326 
and under the provisions of section 
327(b), where a foreign corporation is 
involved, and under the provisions of 
section 327(c), where a mixed aggregate 
of tangible and intangible property has 
been paid in for stock or for stock and 
bonds and the commissioner is unable 
satisfactorily to determine the respec- 
tive values of the several classes of prop- 
erty at the time of payment or to dis- 
tinguish the classes of property paid in 
for stock and bonds, respectively. 


in the present report fall within sub- 
divisions (a) and (c) and a few within 
(b). The language and intent of these 
provisions of. the act are quite clear. 
This type of case involves primarily a 
matter of judgment as to whether the 
facts in a particular case are such as 
to bring the taxpayer within the mean- 
ing and intent of the statute. 


of the provisions of subdivisions (a) and 


value; a taxpayer did not take advan-] 





of bureau rulings (see T. D. 3403, C. B. 
I-2, p. 64); there was erroneously in- 
cluded in returns income from tax-ex- 


;empt securities or income which accrued 


prior to March 1, 1913; a taxpayer failed 
to take advantage of section 234(a) 
(5) of the revenue act of 1921 which 





1932. 
Opposition of Stockholders. 


In our report in Boston & Maine Read- 
justment, 111 I. C. C. 457, 460, it was 
stated that the applicant’s stockholders 
not consenting to the plan therein de- 
scribed would retain their existing status. 
The applicant represents that for the 
five-year period July 1, 1920, to July 1, 
#1925, there had accumulated and re- 
mained unpaid dividends aggregating 
$2,656,239 on the applicant’s unstamped 
first preferred stock, classes A,. B, C, D, 
and E, held by stockholders not assent- 

e ing to the plan of readjustment. The 
applicant states that, until the accumu- 
lated dividends on these classes of first 
preferred stock were paid, it was unable 
to declare any dividends on its 6 per 
cent noncumulative preferred stock and 
common stock, classes of stock on which 
no dividends had been paid since Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, and April 13, 1913, re- 
spectively. : 


In order to remove this restriction as | 


to declaring dividends on the noncumu- 
lative preferred and common stock, the 
board of directors on February 12, 1929, 
declared a dividend payable February 28, 
1929, to stockholders of record on Febru- 
ary 15, 1929, covering the cumulated 
dividends on the unstamped first pre- 
ferred stock. Dividends have been re- 
sumed on the noncumulative preferred 
stock, a quarterly payment having been 
made on April 1, 1929. 


Subscription Agreement. 

Prior to the action above described, the 
applicant negotiated with represenfative 
holders of the unstamped first preferred 
stock, and received an offer or subscrip- 
tion agreement dated January 22, 1929, 
from Nathan L. Amster and the Amster 
Investing & Trading Association, to pur- 
chase the proposed issue of series HH 
bonds at par and accrued interest, upon 
condition that the applicant should pay 
all accumulated and unpaid dividends 
then in default on its unstamped first 
preferred stock. 

Separate subscription agreements, 
identical with the agreement with Am- 
ster and the Amster Investment & Trad- 
ing Association were received for the 
major part of the total issue of the pro- 
posed bonds from first preferred stock- 
holders to whom accumulated and un- 
paid dividends were then due, the ar- 
rangement being that Amster and the 
Association would purchase any of the 
bonds not taken by the individual sub- 
scribers. 

These subscription agreements which 
were originally made for the. exact 
amount of back dividends due the sub- 
scriber' were subsequently adjusted to 
an. even number of thousands of dollars. 
A list giving the names of the sub- 


« 


scribers and the amount of bonds for 
which each subscribed is field with the 


application. 
Subscriptions Paid In. 

The subscribers mentioned have paid 
their subscriptions and were given by 
the applicant in respect thereof interim 
receipts which will entitle the bearer 
to receive from the applicant upon sur- 
render thereof applicant’s 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds, series HH, in a prin- 


cipal amounts specified on the face of 
the receipt. In the event the bonds are 
xu delivered on or before September 


2 1929, the holder of the certificate will 
be entitled to have refunded in cash 


the amount stated on the face of the 
receipt with interest thereon at 5 per 


cent per annum from March 1 to Sep- 


tember 1, 1929. The payment of divi- 
dends was so depleted the applicant’s 
current funds as to make it necessary 
to reimburse the treasury for the ex- 
penditures made for capital purposes as 
above stated. The proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds are to be used for 


thet purpose. 


We find that the proposed issue of 


bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 


is for lawful objects within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 


e) 


permits the partial write-off of bad 


|debts; a taxpayer determined that in- 


come from Government contracts was 
derived in a certain year pursuant to the 
provisions of article 52, Regulations 45, 
with a diffierent rule prescribed by ar- 
ticle 51 of Regulations 62; or a company 
computed its taxes at the ordinary cor- 
poration rates but fgund that it was en- 
titled to personal service classification 
which made necessary a recomputation 
of the corporation’s and usually the 
shareholders’ tax liability. 

It is obvious that most of the mis- 
takes above referred to (which are cited 
merely as examples of the more general 
class of mistakes) worked both ways 
and probably as often resulted in ad- 
ditional taxes as in overassessments. 
For example, matters of depreciation, 
depletion, gain and loss on sale of assets 
and inventories often being difficult of 
proper determination many taxpayers 
|through their lack of understanding of 
|the matters reported too small a tax 
and were later assessed additional taxes 
while others reported too great a tax 
and were later allowed overassessments. 


Correction of Errors 


In Favor of Taxpayer 

It should be kept in mind that we are 
here dealing primarily with that class 
of taxpayers which overpaid their taxes 
and where a correction of the type of 
mistakes above referred to usually 
worked to the taxpayer’s advantage. 

An examiantion of the cases submitted 
to the joint committee shows that one 
of the major causes for the overassess- 
ments is the application of the special 
assessment provisions of the 1917 and 
1918 acts (sec. 210, revenue act of 1917; 
secs. 327-528, revenue act of 1918). The 
amount of overassessments due to this 
cause as shown by the present report is 
$18,920,663.84, or 10.5 per cent of the 
total overassessments. The amount al- 
lowed through the special assessment 
provisions as shown in the present re- 











State Banks Change Status 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in state bank membership in 
the Federal Reserve System in the week 
ending July 26 were announced, July 27, 
by the Federal Reserve Board as follows: 

Admitted to Membership: Ninth Bank 
& Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa; capital, $1,- 
375.000; surplus, $2,700,000. 

Voluntary Withdrawals: Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
First State Bank, Wolfe Point, Mont.; 
Monterey County Trust & Savings Bank, 
Salinas, Calif. 

Absorption of Nonmember: The State 
Bank of Wilbur, Wilbur, Wash., member, 
has absorbed the Farmers State Bank, Wil- 
bur, Wash., nonmember. 


Individual Debits Decline 





In Week Ending July 24 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
Banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing July 24, and made public by the 
Board July 27, aggregated $17,863,000,- 
000 or 6 per cent below the total reported 
for the preceding week and 36 per cent 
above the total reported for the corres- 


ponding week of last year. 


Aggregate debts for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to ap- 
proximately $17,010,000,000, as compared 
with $18,048,000,000 for the preceding 
week and $12,407,000,000 for the week 


ending July 25 of last year. 


public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance b; it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 


poses. 
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Bond Issues 





Cases Involving Reimbursements Analyzed by Special As- 
sistant to Secretary of Treasury. 


It should first be noted that special 


Many of the overassessments covered 





It is also worthy of note that, in view 


(c) of section 327, much time and effort, 


both on the part of the taxpayer and the 
Government, have been saved in recon- 
structing capital accounts to meet the 
requirements of section 326. In a great 
many of these cases it is quite apparent 
that capital could have been built up 
under section 326 to a point greater than 
that shown on the return which would 


have produced substantial overassess- 


ments, even though it may have been 
known that there was still considerable 
capital which could not be proven. 


Overassessments which would have re- 
sulted from these reconstructed capital 
accounts should theoretically at least be 
offset against the overassessments due 
to special assessment. It is believed 
that this point is often overlooked in 
reviewing the administration of the spe- 
cial assessment provisions. 


Fundamental Principles 
Adopted by Board of Appeals 


It is not unconceivable that had it no 


been for the abnormal condition provi- 


sion found in section 327(d) of the 1918 
act retroactive legislation would have 
been passed following the war period 
giving relief in some manner to. those 


companies which were inequitably taxed 


under the complicated provisions of the 
excess and war profits tax laws. : 
Another point which shoud be noted is 
that in one sense practically all of the 
overassessments due to special assess- 
ment are sustained by the board decisions 
since the board has adopted practically 
all, if not all, of the bureau’s fundamental 
principles covering special assessment 
and even in some instances extended the 
relief provisions beyond the bureau’s -in- 
terpretation thereof. This appears from 
the comparison of bureau rulings and 
board decisions pertaining to special as- 
sessment as set forth below. 
For the purpose of the present report, 
however, the overassessments due to 
special assessment ($18,920,663.84 or 10.5 
per cent of the overassessments) have 
not been listed as due to board decisions. 
The argument might be made that al- 
though the board has adopted the fun- 
damental principles of the bureau in mat- 
ters of special assessment, nevertheless 
this type of case must be judged on its 
own particular facts so that the matter 
is one largely in the discretion of the 
commissioner, 


This is true but when the very large 


jnumber of taxpayers which have been 


granted special assessment by the board 
after the bureau had disallowed special 


| assessment in these same cases is con- 


sidered it seems reasonably safe to say 
that the indications are that the board is 


more liberal in such matters than the bu- 
reau. 


Great Northern Seeks Right 
For Extension in Montana 





The Great Northern Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 7743 for 
a certificate authorizing it to construct 
and operate an extension from Richey, 


Mont., to a point in McCone County, 
Mont., 32 miles. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 27.—The Federal Re- 














An appropriate order will be entered. 


serve Tee at aon reek today soruied to ments for determination of liability of | cessive, unreasonable, unjust, actually and 
ing: weretary of the Treasury the follow-|the parties for personal injuries and loss| relatively [higher than rates’ on same and 

In pursuance of the provisions of section and damage of property. : a western destinations. a 
522 of the taritt act of 1922 dealing with the| 1, os 7 Gatien. No. 22401, Sub. 3.—The Tri-State Traf- 
conversion of foreign currency for the is state at when unified, as pro- | fice Company of Knoxville, Tenn, et al. v. 
purpose of the assessment and collection | posed, the operation of all the applicants’ Saameaih aie Cie mana et al. Unjust 
= saies “nee merchandise imported into | facilities at Sweetwater will be under the and unreasonable rates on vegetables 
ae eau aet we sere gacarvesend and | control of the Gulf and that the unified from points = I lorite te Reetinn=0ne in 
in the New York maskes, at saat tad — terminal operation at San Angelo will be fine’ tarth’ Cates aan so 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- under the control of the Orient Company, tucky asks for reparation. Be 
rencies are as shown below: unless and until the properties of the lat-| No. 22454.—Moore Dry Kiln Company of 
Austria (schilling) .............. 14.0619 | ter are leased to the Panhandle a$ pro- | Jacksonville, Fla. v. Seaboard Air Line et 
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France (franc) -. seeneeseees 03.9211 | Under the lease, which became effective raceme ante ae ee 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.8408|as of July 1, 1929, the Panhandle is * . 
Greece (drachma) ead Se iisecess 01.2918 | granted A co ne right to enjoy al! Reconsideration of Plan 

olland (guilder) ........ceeeee+- 40.1089 rights powers, easements, etc., now pos- F. E s s 
Hungary (pengo) ....,.. +» 17.4803 , om Behe or Extension Is Denied 
iow. tes on 2004 monet FR nei acquired by oat areas 
Norway (krone 26,6508 ~e - ‘ I issi 
ormey (dete? or thes In the judgment of the applicants, the Toe. inhaneteie Commerce Commission | 
Portugal (escudo) ... ***""* 94'4780| short connecting tracks proposed to be |" July 27 announced that it had denied 
Rumania (leu) ...... Liseseseess. 00.5935 | built will enable more efficient switching |# Petition filed by the Pittsburgh, Lis- 
Spain feqneta) os chies cc oukacents 14.5892 | in and through the terminals. bon & Western Railroad for a reconsid- 
BP ee SSTINO) << son cvaie alg 76.8030 |estimated cost of constructing crete of the decision in Finance Docket 
aoe ene < siebhee teeeere as.anes tracks is $41,476.93. Economies to be ef- | No. 6754 in which its application for 
China (Cheefoo tael) ..........., 60,6250 | fected by unified operation are estimated | @uthority to construct an extension in 
China (Hankow tael) |~.......1... 59.7187 | at about $55,000 annually. This estimate | the Youngstown, Ohio, district was de- 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 58.1767 | is supported by details of anticipated sav- | nied. 
China (Tientsin taeh) ............ 61.7291 a —_ 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 48.2535 | and mechanical-department forces and companies under the proposed contracts 
China (Mexican dollar) -...... 41,7916 | switch-engine operations, and in miscel-| will not involve acquisition of control 
caine (pantera 4p Detyens dollar), oe laneous expense. | within the meaning of the provisions of 
India (rupee) . errs" 35'9798 In 1928, the interchange by the Pan-| paragraph (2) of section 5 of t*- ct. 
Japan (yen) 46.2181 | handle and the Gulf with the Orient} Upon the facts presented, we find that 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 55.8750 | Company at in question | the present and tuture public convenience 
Canada (dollar) . etc, chats . 99.7031 | amounted, in cars, to the following. |and necessity require the respe tive ap- 
Cuba (peso)... sscceeeeeees, 99,9018) Delivered to the Orient Company, San| plicants to operate over tracks, to con- 
Mexiee (pose) iasenasee sane te 48.3200 Sweetwater, struct connecting tracks, and to use ap- 
Asesnbine valed sold) Th ORSOARR.. oeerae ceived from the Orient Company, San | purtenant facilities, in Nolan and Tom 
Brosil (antloete 2 & etka ahs 118597 | Angelo, 10,264; Sweetwater, 2,911; total, | Green Counties, Tex., as described and 
Chile (peso) ..................... 12,0621 | San Angelo, 11,745, Sweetwater, 4,445. | set forth in the application. 
Uruguay (peso) ......... sae tite 0 0(6 SRBTRRS | We are of opinion that operation by|, An appropriate certificate will be is- 
Colombia (peso) ...... teeneeesece 96.5300 } the applicants of properties of affiliated | sued. 


(Santa Fe Railroads 
To Unify Terminal | Comparative analysis o 
Facilities in Texas: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the act for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and 
necessity require (1) the Orient Com- 
pany (a) to operate over 1.89 miles of 
main track and 19.73 miles of side tracks 
and to use appurtenant railroad facilities, 
at Sweetwater, owned by the Pecos, (b) 
to operate over 3.10 miles of main track 
and 8.17 miles of side tracks, at San 
Angelo, owned by the Gulf, (c) to con- |! 
struct a connecting track 1,029.4 feet 
long at Sweetwater, and (d) to construct 
a connecting track 384.1 feet long at 
San Angelo; and (2) the Gulf and/or 
the Panhandle and/or the | 
to operate over 3.23 miles of main 
track and 3.8 miles of side, passing, 
Sweetwater, 


owned by the 
to operate over 4.71 miles 
track and 11.67 miles of side tracks, 
and to use other facilities, at San An- 
gelo, owned by the Orient Company, (c) 
to construct a connecting track 1,111.1 
feet in length at Sweetwater, and (d) 
to construct a connecting track 1,738.6 
feet in length at San Angelo, all in Nolan 
and Tom Green Counties, Texas. 


The tracks proposed to be constructed | ns 
are to be used jointly by the applicants. | 
If deemed applicable, the applicants also 
desire authority under paragraph (2) of 
section 5 of the act to acquire control of 
the properties proposed to be used by; . 
The Railroad Commission of | 


Texas recommends that the application | accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding forms of investment and securities com- 
+Excess of credits (deduct). {The | panies. It means that capital is being 





be granted. 


Controlled By One Road. 


All the applicants are controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. | 
The subsidiary companies own and lease 
railroads in Texas and adjoining States | 
with total operated mileage as follows: | 
The Gulf, 1,912; the Panhandle, 670; the | 
Pecos, 571; the Orient Company, 466. 

Since July 1, 1914, the part of the line 
of the Pecos from Coleman, Tex., to and 
including terminals at Sweetwater has 
been leased to the Gulf, and the re- 
mainder of the properties of the Pecos 
have been operated under lease by the 


the Atchison, 


The routes and termini of the exten- | 
sions of operations proposed by the ap- 
within and near the 
cities of San Angelo and Sweetwater, 
beginning at points of connection with 
railroads used by the applicants in the 
handling of traffic to, from, through and 
between those points. 
support of the proposals are more eco- 
nomical operation and expedited han- 
dling of traffic, with resultant savings 
to the applicants and greater conven- 
ience and improved service to the public. 

Unified Operation is Aim. 

In order to coordinate their traffic and 
facilities, in line with our finding in 
Control of K. C., M. & O. Ry., 145 I. 
C. C. 350, it is proposed that contracts 
be made providing for unified operation 
of the Sweetwater and San Angelo ter- 
minals of the various affiliated companies. 
The proposed contracts, two in number, 
are to be between the Gulf and the 
Orient Company. 

One pertains to specified tracks and 
terminal facilities at Sweetwater and 
the other to physical properties at San 
Except as otherwise noted, the 
provisions of the two contracts are sub- 
Both agreements 
are to remain in effect until canceled 
by either party upon 90 days’ notice in 


plicants are all 





Reasons urged in 





Each party grants to the other the 
right of joint use of indicated parcels of 
owned, leased, or controlled properties. 
The Gulf undertakes to transact and ac- 
count for the Orient Company’s business 
at Sweetwater, while at San Angelo the 
Orient Company is similarly to take care 
of the business of the Gulf. 
are to maintain their own properties and 
and betterments 
No charges are to be made, one 
against the other, for rent, taxes or in- 
surance, but under the arrangement at 
San Angelo, the Gulf will pay to the 
Orient Company the actual cost of fuel, 
materials and supplies, etc., furnished 
for the operation and repair of equip- 
ment, and the further sums of $6,000 
monthly in full satisfaction of all serv- 
ices rendered by the payee. 
water the same arrangement is to obtain 
save that the payment by the Orient 
Company for services is to be $3,250 per 
month. Provision is made in both agree- 








Railroads 





United States Treasury Statement 





Permission for Changes in Customs is ceseesese  $41,104,651.61 $37,395,031.04 
Track Operations Between 
Sweetwater and San 
Angelo Authorized. 


Corresponding 

RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year 
MCOME CAE ........0008 28,249,311.92  29,262,937.97 

| Mise. internal revenue. . 46,014,792.02  40,525,653.04 
Foreign obligations— 

PRAIRIES) 6 oso) ve cccvnee 25,000.00 

Interest. ......cseccccce 19,359.57 

Railroad securities ..... 247,516.54 

All GUO: PS. i en So cdae 368,288.00 


| Trust fund receipts (re- 


appropriated for in- 
vesatment) ........ oy 4,172,737.93 


| Proceeds sale of surplu 


ROS bis 6G. 6 ces 00 326,809.84 


Panama Canal tolls, etc. —_‘1,550,072.54 
Other miscellaneous....  16,868,006.70  15,632,119.29 


Total ordinary..... $138,946,546.67 $132,572,908.12 
Excess of expenditures.. $178,785,719.28 $107,905,161.62 
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Finance 


Fiscal Yr. 1930. 


$41,104,651.61 
28,249,311.92 
46,014,792.02 


25,000.00 
19,359.57 
247,516.54 
368,288.00 


4,172,737.93 
326,809.84 


1,550,072.54 
16,868,006.70 





Corresponding 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 





| 


Senator King Urges 


f receipts and expenditures at the close Drastic Regulation 
of business July 25, as made public July 27 


Of Brokers’ Loans 


$37,395,031.04 | Inquiry Into Stock Activities 

29,262,937.97 ‘ 
40,525,653.04; Will Be Asked at Next 
Regular Session of 


Congress. 


Peried 





— 
< 
nw 
ov 

sss: 
ow 
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The situation brought about by the 
steady increase in brokers’ loans must 
|sooner or later bring drastic regulatory 
1,508,323.05 | legislation, Senator King (Dem.), of 
1sensia oe Utah, said in a statement just made pub- 
5,632,119.29 | 16 "The Senator again announced his 


5,922,249.96 





$138,946.546.67 


$132,572,908.12 |intention of asking at the regular ses- 





$178,785,719.28 





sion of the 71st Congress, which convenes 
$107,905,161.62 | in December, for pressing for action 





EXPENDITURES. 


General expenditures... $156,128,900.69 $151,260,370.27 
“Interest on public debt 16,635,396.65  13,962,840.94 


$156,128,900.69 
16,635,396.65 
1,357,433.31 
10,749,670.08 
824,649.99 


20,280,537.00 


4,100,254.44 

4162.55 

379,776.55 
7 


2,646.04 





}on his resoultion (S. Res. 71) for an in- 
| vestigation into the increase in loans and 
$151,260,370.27 | stock market activities. 
13,962,840.94| The full text of Senator King’s state- 
1,446,077.75 | ment follows: 
8,001,740.02 ie 
"594784.57|, New York brokers’ loans yesterday 
: jreached the unprecedented height of 
8,385.85 | nearly $6,000,000,000. 
+98,499.15| Undoubtedly brokers in other parts of 
1,518,088.45 | the United States have large borrowings, 
prs apes perhaps aggregating $1,000,000,000. The 
19,960.880.16 |total loans to brokers will certainly 
eae amount to $7,000,000,000. Individuals, 
5,008,011.63 | corporations, investment trusts and other 
187,876.45 | corporations not falling under the classi- 
197,600.00 | fication of banks have loaned to brokers 
726,361.88) a very substantial portion of this ag- 





213,858,112.70 


; 74 |gregate amount. Perhaps not more than 
$203,282,869.74 | one-half of these loans to brokers were 





Refund customs .... .. 1,357,433.31 
Refund internais revenue 10,749,670.08 
Panama Canal ......... 824,649.99 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
ere 171,100.62 
War Finance Corp ..... +21,913.60 
Shipping Board ..... 2,753,173.46 
Alien property funds .. 741,213.10 
| Adj. service cert. fund.. 467,863.12 
| ¢Civil-service ret, fund .. __20,280,537.00 19,960,880.16 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 4,100,254.44 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 4162.55 
| tFor. Service Retirement 379,776.55 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 72,646.04 
Total ordinary...... $213,858,112.70 $203,282,869.74 
| Sinking fund .......... $103,864,950.00 $37,184,700.00 


c. for estate taxes... 9,000.00 
rfeitures, gifts, etc... 203.25 


$103,864,950.00 
9,000.00 
203.25 


$37,184,700.00 |made by banks, state and national. I 
.......}do not have figures before me but my 
10,500.00 | recollection is that the loans made by 





oR ee $103,874,153.25 $37,195,200.00 
Total expenditures. $317,732,265.95 $240,478,069.74 





$103,874,153.25 
$317,732,265.95 





- banks within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
$37,195,200.00 | tem exceed by $1,000,000,000. 


$240,478,069.74 | It is a matter of surprise that so large 


|a@ part of the brokers’ loans come from 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, | individuals, industrial and business corpo- 


*The figures for the month and for the fiscal year 1930 to date each includes $37,165.48 | rations, investment trusts and various 


No objection to favorable | periods last year, the figures include $47,067.76. de : 
action thereon has been presented to us.| amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,500,000 for the Civil Service re- | 
| tirement and disability Sane pas $216,000 x the 4p re aera — ~~ 
inves in cial issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June " i 5 m C 
| eidittec, ‘eaaeak on Seomenneenss in the Civil Rovies retirement and disability fund | lations. The high rates of interest 
|due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash belance of $117,742.47, aggregating | paid for these loans are a powerful mag- 
$3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note issues, making the total | net to draw money from savings banks 


| withdrawn from business enterprises 
| and used to aid and promote stock specu- 


invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts available on July 1 for in- | and from business enterprises and from 


vestment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund aggregated $182,000, 


making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations in working cash 


balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 





Rate Decisions 


Filed with the 


prospective industrial developments. 
Funds are withdrawn from all parts of 
the United States to meet the demand of 
brokers. People withdraw their accounts 
|from savings banks, which pay 4 per 
cent, attracted by the much higher rates 
paid for money for speculative purposes, 
|} and funds from Canada and other coun- 
tries are transmitted to the United 


Interstate Commerce Comm ission | States, attracted by the high rates of in- 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 27 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 16591 et al.—Milne Lumber Company 

v. Missouri Pacific ailroad Company et 

al. Decided July 13, 1929. 

1. Demurrage charges collected for de- 
tention of a shipment of lumber at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., originating at Wilmar, Ark., 
found applicable in part. Reparation 
awarded. 

2. Demurrage charges collected for de- 
tention of a shipment of lumber at Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., originating at Meridian, Miss., 
found inapplicable in part. Demurrage 
charges collected for detention at Detroit, 
Mich., found applicable in part. Freight 
charres from Detroit to Wyandotte and 
from Wyandotte to Detroit found inap- 
plicable. Reparation awarded. 

8. Demurrage charges collected for de- 
tention of a shipment of lumber at Her- 
rick, Ill, and Detroit, Mich., originating 
at Haslam, Texas, found inapplicable in 
part. Reparation awarded. 

4. Shipment of lumber from Monroe, La., 
to Detroit, Mich., found misrouted. Freight 
charges over route of movement found in- 
applicable in part. Demurrage charges 
collected at Detroit, Mich., found inap- 
plicable in part. Reparation awarded. 

5. Shipment of lumber from Haslam, 
Texas, to Detroit, found misrouted. Freight 
charges over route of movement found in- 
applicable in part. Demurrage charges 
collected at Madison, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich., found inapplicable in part. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No. 17454—Oklahoma Salvage & Supply 

Company v. Wichita Falls, Ranger & 

Fort Worth Railroad Company et al. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 27, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases which are sum-| 


marized as follows: 


No. 220°5, Sub. 1.—Montello Granite Com- 
pany of Montello, Wis. v. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul Sault Ste. Marie Railway et al. 
For reparation on account of rate of 40 
cents on rough granite from East Lyme, 
Conn., Bradford and Westerly, Rhode Is- 
land, to Montella, Wis., alleged to be ex- 








mercial fertilizer 
affirmed 
in accordance therewith. 
et al.—Texas 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe |. ilway 


Gompany et al. Decided July 16, 1929. The losses sustained by the ..merican 


August 6, 1926. 


Manufacturing 





reversed in part. 


pany et al. 
Rate charged on 
from Green Valley, 


.. Atlantic 


| inapplicable. 


Pennsylvania 
Decided July 18, 1929. 
Rate on paving brick, in carloads, from 
Empire, Ohio, to Coraopolis, Pa., found not 
{unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plant dismissed. 





yields a 
shere per annum. 





Decided July 9, 1929. 
Reparation awarded on shipments of iron 
casing, in’ carloads, from Ed- 
hobby and Jakehamon, Tex., to Okmulgee, 


Commerce et al. Vv. 


|terest paid for money by brokers and 
those engaged in stock speculations. 

This condition is unwholesome, and in 
the long run will prove injurious to the 
| country. 

| The stock-gambling mania is rampant, 


No. 18066 et al.—Little Rock Chamber of | and thousands of individuals who cannot 
Alabama Great | afford to speculate in stocks or buy on 
Southern Railroad Company et al. De-| margins are drawn within this de- 
cided July 17, 1929. 
Findings in original report, 151 I. C. C. 
regarding unjust SOR Sane 
undue prejudice and preference resulting pw US - rl 
from A orm mor rates 4 Louisiana on com- | Victimized, many being forced into bank- 
and acid phosphate, in | ruptcy. 

and an order entered Persons who bet upon races or upon 


structive maelstrom, Only recently stocks 
declined nearly two billion dollars in a 
few days and thousands of persons were 


: cards or who indulge in the game of 
Company V.| “erans” are often arrested for gambling. 


refined petroleurn products, people in stock speculations and the 


than fuel oil, in carloads, from | operation of stock and grain exchanges 


Port Arthur, Tex., and Tulsa, | amount to hundreds of millions of dollars 


Original ‘report, 

reversed in part. 

No. 20445 et al. Federated Metals Corpora- Illinois Central Railroad Company et al. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Decided July 18, 1929. 

Decided July 13, 1929. 

Findings in original report, 152 1. C. C.|gle bars, in carloads, from Paducah, Ky., 

Carload rates to|to Winslow, Ind., found inapplicable. Rep- 


Pittsburgh on brass and copper ingots to 
Mansfield, Pa., Dover, Toronto, and Youngs- 
Ohio, Follansbee, 
Rochester, and Syracuse in effect prior to 


27, 1927, found not unreasonable. 
An appropriate order entered. CALIFORNIA 
Lobdell-Emery Manufacturing 
v. Ann Arbor 
Decided July 17, 1929. 
lumber, in carloads, 
Ontario, Canada, to 
Mich., found inapplicable. Rate 
on lumber, in 


cided July 18, 1929. 


Blue Ridge Railway Company et al. De- 

rate charged on lumber from 

| West Union, 8S. C., to Boswell, N. C., found | 
Reparation awarded. 


Toronto Fire Clay Company v. 
Railroad Company et al. 





Dividend No. 18 on Class A Steck 


The Board of Directors has de- 


Class A Stock for each share held of record at 
the close of business, June 29, 1929. 


On the basis of the current market price for speeded up communications over 
the Class A Stock of about $59 per share. this | ank’s system. 
return of about $5.90 per} 


fore July 15, 1929. request payment in cash. 


M. C, O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 
26, 1929, 


carloads, from 
and Casselman, Ontario, Can- 
ada, to Alma found applicable. A_ , licable 
rates found unreasonable but not otherwise 
Reparation awarded. 

F, 8S. Royster Guano Company 
Coast Line Railroad Com- 
Decided July 15, 1929. 

Rate on refuse peanuts, in carloads, from 
Suffolk, Va., to Tarboro, N. 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Steel City Lumber Company v. 


Okla., to destinations in Arizona and New| annually. This situation will sooner or 
Mexico, and from Wichita Falls, Tex., to] ]ater bring about, drastic legisletion. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.,’ found unreason- | ————————&———————— 
able prior but not on or subsequent to pany v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
Reparation awarded. 
No. 20023—American Cellulose & Chemical July 18, 1929: 

Company, Limited v. Rates on coal, in carloads, from Oliver 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al.| springs, Tenn., to Chicago, Ill., found not 
decided July 13, 1929. 
Upon reconsideration, 








ville Railway Company et al. Decided 


{unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 


rate on common | plaint dismissed. 


sand, in carloads, from Menantico, N. J..|No. 21089. Freight Traffic Department, 
to Amcelle, Md., found unreasonable and Concord Chamiber of Commerce, Concord, 
in violation of the aggregate-of-interme- N. H. v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
diates provision of section 4 of the inter- Decided July 15, 1929. 


state commerce act, and rate on gravel, in Rate charged on hammered building 
from and to the same points 
found unreasonable but not otherwise un-|to Jersey City, N. J., found applicable but 
148 I. C. C. 70,| unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


granite, in carloads, from Concord, N. H., 


No. 20908. Hyman-Michaels Company v. 


Rates charged on old steel rails and an- 





Ta., on copper ingots from |aration awarded. Applicable rates found 
Ohio, and copper scrap from /|not unreasonable. 
| Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., and from 











W. Va., and 


Railroad Com- 


GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


C., found not 





IR MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
pulation here from all over the At- 


Lerio Patent Cup Company v. antic and Middle Western States— 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company all these have made Southern Cal- 
Decided July 17, 1929. ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
Rate charged on one carload of galvan- important to the rest of the United 
ized steel ice cans from Mobile, Ala., to States. 
Pass, Tex., found unreasonable. 
eparation awarded. Ty - Fi sT 
Illinois Malleable Iron Com- ECURI R 
——————_—_—_—_—_—_—————— | A EOEAT, BANK 
; | OF LOS ANGELES 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Resources over 600 million dotlars 
The great regional bank of the south- 


we he * . 
elared the regular quarterly divi- ern part of California, with a branch 
dend on the Class A Stock pay- system in arg I cities from Freqno 
able August 1, 1929, in Class A and San Luis Obispo south to the - 

Stock at the rate of 1/40th of one share of Mexican boundsry. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 





The Logical Southern Califo.nia 


Scrip for fractional shares will not be de- | Banking Connection. 
iivered. but will be credited to the stockholder's | 
until a full share has accumulate, | 2 
Stockholders can purchase sufficient additional | y 
scrip to complete full shares. | NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
Payment in stock will be made to all stock- PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
holders entitled thereto who do not, on or be- 


52 Wall Street. New York City 
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Estates 


Where Statute Defines a Proceeding 


Jurisdiction to Decree 
Forfeiture Is Denied 


Action to Abate Nuisance 
Brought Under National 
Prohibition Act. 


Max HAsseL, Morris HasseL, MAx 
ABRAMSON, SAMUEL COHEN, AND THE 
Hype PARK DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
APPELLANTS, V. UNITED STATES. No. 
3966, CircuIT CouURT OF APPEALS FOR | 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. : i 

A DISTRICT COURT is without ju-| 

risdiction to decree a forfeiture of 
property under Sections 25 of Title II of 
the National Prohibition Act when an| 
action in equity has been brought to| 
abate a nuisance under Sections 21 and 

22 of Title II of the Act, the bill con- 

taining no averment that the property 

was designed for the manufacture of 
liquor, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit holds in the opinion | 

rein. 

Seaetiond 21 and 22 of Title II, which | 

refine nuisances, confer jurisdiction, pro- 

vide the procedure and prescribe the 

remedy, have no relation to Section 25 

of Title II, the Court declares, since the 

latter contemplates an altogether differ- 
ent proceeding. 

The Court points out that where a 
statute defines a proceeding and pre- 
scribes a remedy, the statutory remedy 
is exclusive. 

Judge Buffington, in a dissenting opin- 
ion, holds that the word “abate” means 
to “put an end to” the nuisance, and 
that the Court could not abate the nui- 
sance without destroying the machinery 
which effected the nuisance. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
John R. K. Scott and William T. Con- 
nor for the appellants; Henry B. Fried- 
man and George W. Coles for the appel- 
lee, Before Buffington, Woolley and 
Davis, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Wool- 
ley, and the dissenting opinion of Judge | 
Buffington, follow: 

On a bill in equity framed and filed 
under Section 22, Title II of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, the District 
Court, finding that the defendants were 
maintaining a common nuisance as de- 
fined by Section 21, entered a final de- 
cree (a) that they be enjoined from 
maintaining and continuing the nuisance, 
from manufacturing, keeping, selling} 
and delivering intoxicating liquors upon 
the premises, from removing or inter- | 
fering with the liquor or fixtures or other 
things and from occupying the premises 
for a period of a year; (b) that all beer 
and other cereal beverages upon the 
premises be forfeited to the United 
States; and (c) that they be destroyed. 








= : 
crossings, loading platforms and other s 
apparatus and paraphernalia” and avers Sections Are Declared Property Mort gaged to Ex- 


that they (the premises) “are used and 
maintained as a place where intoxicating 
liquors .. . are manufactured, sold, kept 
and bartered” in violation of the law, 
“and that the said premises and all in- 
toxicating liquors and property kept and 
used in maintaining same constitute and 
are a common nuisance defined and de- 


| clared by Section 21” of the Act. This 


is a good nuisance count, but it con- 
tains no averment that any of this 
property (real, personal and mixed), 
which the court decreed shall be for- 
feited, removed and destroyed was used 
or designed for the manufacture of liquor 
intended for use in violating the Act. 
Among the prayers for specific relief, 
aside from the usual prayers for injunc- 
tion and locking the premises, was one 
that the marshal be commanded “forth- 
with summarily to abate said common 
nuisance . .. and for that purpose to take 
possession of all liquor, fixtures and 
property used on said premises in con- 
nection with the violation constituting 
said nuisance, to abide further order of 
this court”; but there was no prayer for 
the forfeiture and destruction of the 
property. The bill contained the usual 
prayer for general relief. 


Court Went 


|Beyond Averments 


From this recital of the main aver- 
ments of the bill and its pertinent pray- 
ers it will be observed that the court 
went beyond both the averments and the 
prayers when it decreed tae forfeiture 
and ordered the removal and destruction 
of the machinery, fixtures, apparatus 
and equipment. In doing this we are 
constrained to find that it fell into error 
and for two reasons: : 

The first is that no such remedy is 


| provided by Section 22, Title II of the 


National Prohibition Act which pre- 
scribes the procedure by bill in equity 
for the abatement of a nuisance defined 
by Section 21. Wholly without regard 


|to what may be the general jurisdiction 


of district courts as courts of equity in 
matters pertaining to the abatement of 
nuisances generally, this section—the 
only provision of the Act on the sub- 
ject—specifically provides an equitable 
remedy for the particular nuisance which 
it defines, confers jurisdiction upon any 
court having jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine equity. cases, directs that any 
case brought under this section shall be 
tried as an action in equity and pre- 
scribes the remedy of abatement when 
in such an action a nuisance of the kind 
defined should be found, which shall be a 
restraining order or injunction against 
its further maintenance and an order 
“That the room, house, building, struc- 
ture, boat, vehicle, or place shall not be 
occupied or used for one year thereafter,” 
and there the section stops. - That the 
remedy in an action provided by a stat- 


jute is that which it particularly pre- 


Court Orders 
Apparatus Destroyed 


This was the usual order made in such} 
cases and here made on abundant evi- 
dence. But the court went further and 
decreed (d) that the following property 
be forfeited to the United States, to wit: 
“All machinery, engines, fixtures, vats, 
tanks, apparatus and equipment on the 
said premises needed and designed for 
the manufacture of beer and malt 
liquors”; that (e) “the United States 
marshal and his deputies shall take pos- 
session of the »remises . . . and shall 
immediately dismantle them and remove 
and destroy all the machinery, fixtures, 
apparatus and equipment used and de- 
signed for the manufacture of beer and 
malt liquors; . . and (f) that he,'(the 
marshal) shall immediately close and se- 
curely lock for a period of one year from 
the date of this decree all the buildings 
upon the said premises.” 

The injunctive feature of the decree 
was made effective by locking the build- 
ings but the mandate that certain of the) 
property be forfeited and destroyed has 
been suspended pending this appeal. In| 
this situation the defendants on the bill| 
in equity, while formally appealing from| 
the whole decree, have limited their spe- 
cifications of error to those parts of the 
decree by which the court adjudged that 
the above described property be forfeited 
and ordered that it be removed and de-| 
stroyed. Having thus restricted the is-| 
sue, they insistently urge that in this 
action in equity for the abatement of a} 
nuisance under a statute which defines} 
the nuisance, confers jurisdiction, pro-| 
vides the procec:re, and prescribes the | 
remedy (Sections 21 and 22, Title II), the} 
remedy it prescribes is exclusive. They} 
maintain that, on finding that such a| 
nuisance exists, the court may decree! 
that it be akated by the injunctive rem-| 
edies provided and by an order that the} 
premises shall not be occupied or used 
for one year, but that it can not resort 
to a remedy prescribed for an altogether | 
different proceeding under another sec-| 
tion of the Act as a means to abate a} 
nuisance to the exclusion of or in addi- 
tion to those which the section under| 
which the action brought specifically} 
prescriges. 





Government Cites 
Another Section of Act 


The government, on the other hand, 
contends that although the proceeding 
to abate a nuisance by bill in equity is 
expressly provided and its remedy spe- 
cifically prescribed by Section 22, Title 
II of the Act, there is another section of 
the Act, namely, Section 25, which pro- 
vides for the destruction of property 
used or “designed for the manufacture 
of liquor intended for use in violating” 
the Act. It now claims on this appeal 
(but did not aver in its bill in equity) 
that the property ordered forfeited and 
destroyed was property so designed with 
the unlawful intention to use its liquor 
product in viclating the law and there- 
fore in order to abate the nuisance found 
in this proceeding under Section 22, the 
court may step outside of the proceeding 
and the section under which it was 
brought and avail itself of the remedy 
provided by Section 25 for an altogether 
different offense. 

Clearly this suit in equity was brought 
under Section 22 of the Act, not under 
Section 25, for the bill recites Section 21 
defining a nuisance and Section 22 





22 pro- 
viding for its abatement by a suit in 
equity and makes no_ reference in| 
terms or substance to Section 25. It} 
then describes the offending “premises, 
equipped with boilers, engines, vats, 
pipes, machines, railroad 


4 


‘scribes, or, stated differently, where a 
{statute defines 2 proceeding and pre- 


scribes a remedy, the statutory remedy 
is exclusive seems to be sustained by an 
unvarying line of judicial decisions be- 
ginning with the Supreme Court and 


{running through both state and federal 


jurisdiction's. Pollard v. Bailey, 20 Wall. 
520, 527; 22 L. Ed. 376; Middleton Na- 
tional Bank v. Railroad Company, 197 
U. S. 394; Globe Newspaper Co. v. 


| Walker, 210 U. S. 356; 28 Sup. Ct. 726; 


52 L. Ed. 1096; Wilder Manufacturing 


1Co. y. Corn Products Co., 236 U. S. 165; 


Decorative Stone Co. v. Building Trades 
Council, 23 Fed. (2d) 426; United States 
v. Auto City Brewing Co., 279 Fed. 132, 
136; McFadden on Prohibition, Section 
487, page 399; 25 R. C. L. Section 299, 
page 928; 36 Cyc. 1122, and cases cited. 
No authority to the contrary has come 
to our attention. 


Attitude of 


Government Given 

The Government did not aver in its 
bill nor does it now contend that the 
remedy of forfeiture, removal and de- 
struction of property decreed in this case 
is that defined by Section 22, for it is 


jcertain that such a remedy is not within 


its terms. Nor does it maintain that 
such a remedy is within the general 
powers of a court of equity to enforce 
its decree to abate a nuisance, but in- 
sists that the court sitting in equity may 
avail itself of a remedy found in Sec- 
tion 25 which provides that: 

“It shall be unlawful to have or possess 
any liquor or property designed for the 
manufacture or liquor intended for use 
in violating this title or which has been 
so used.... <A search warrant may 
issue... and such... property so 
seized shall be subject to such disposi- 
tion as the court may make thereof. If 
it is found that such liquor or property 
was so unlawfully held or possessed, or 
had been so unlawfully used, the liquor 
and all property designed fo rthe unlaw- 
ful manufacture of liquor, shall be de- 
stroyed, unless the court shall otherwise 
order.” 

This brings us to the second reason for 


ithe error we find in the decree, which is 


that Section 25 has no relation to Sec- 
tion 22 but contemplates an altogether 
different proceeding—an action in rem 


|by an ordinary bill for forfeiture with 
its legal essentials of rightful seizure 


and forfeiture incurred, Daeufer-Lieber- 
man Brewing Co. v. United States, 8 
Fed. (2d) 1, 3, 4—and provides a remedy 
specifically with reference to “property 
designed for the manufacture of liquor 
intended for use in violating this title or 
which has been so used,” and this wholly 
without regard to a finding, or indeed to 
the fact, that it constitutes a nuisance. 
Before a court can order the destruction 
of property so described, it must, in a 
proper proceeding properly instituted and 
properly pleaded, find on evidence that 
the property in question was designed 
or had ‘been used for the manufacture of 
liquor intended for use in violating the 
Act. Such a proceeding is by libel for 
forfeiture, describing the property, aver- 
ring its rightful seizure and lawful pos- 
session by the government, and its use 
or designed use in the unlawful manner 
indicated, and a finding as a fact that 
the property was so designed to be used 
or was so used, with the added element of 
intention to violate the law. Manfred 
Feitler and Ike Danovitz v. United 
States, Fed, (2d) (C. C, A, 3rd) $ 
Daeufer-Lieberman Brewing Co. v. 
United States, 8 Fed. (2d) (C, C. A. 3rd) 
1, Then, and not until then, a decree of 
forfeiture and that the forfeited property 
be destroyed may follow. In the case 
at bar there was no search, and no seiz- 
ure except by order of the court after 


tracks and side’ the bill in equity had been filed; no aver-} July 19, 1929, 


.|adequate abatement of the 


To Have No Relation 


Bill Contained No Averment 
Property Was Designed 
To Make Liquor. 


ment and no finding that the property 
was designed for use or had been used 
for such unlawful purposes with .the for- 
bidden intention. The court decreed that 


it to be a nuisance and, to abate the 
nuisance, ordered that the “marshal and 
his deputies shall take possession of the 
premises... dismantle them and re- 
move and destroy all the machinery, fix- 
tures, apparatus and equipment used and 
| designed for the manufacture of beer and 
malt liquors,” that is, machinery, fix- 
tures, apparatus and equipment which the 
court did not find had been so used or so 
designed for use with intention to violate 


tus and equipment which the marshal or 
his deputies should find had been used 
or designed for the manufactue of beer 
or malt liquors. 


We are of opinion that Section 25 does 
not supply a remedy in an action in 
equity to abate a nuisance provided by 
Section 22, and, even if it does, there was 
in this case no averment by the govern- 
ment or finding by the court that the 
property in question was of the charac- 
ter and was used with the intention that 
would sustain a decree for its forfeiture 
and destruction. 


shall dismantle, remove and destroy the 





| Distriet Court will in all other respects | 
be affirmed. . 
Buffington, C. J. 


In the brief of the Appellant the ques- 
tion involved in this case is thus stated: 


“Did the learned Judge err in entering | 


a decree which directed the United 
States Marshall to destroy all machinery, 
fixtures, apparatus and equipment now on 


the premises against which complaint | 


was made?” On its part the government 


thus stated the question involved “under | 


its power to abate a nuisance, may not 


the Court enter a decree for the destruc- | 


tion of machinery, fixtures, apparatus 
and equipment used in the unlawful 
manufacture of beer?” It will thus be 
|seen that the destruction of machinery, 
ete. is the question involved in this ap- 
| peal, and such destruction of machinery 
was sought by the bill which was directed 
| against a building on a described lot and 
the machinery, etc., therein, viz: “which 
common nuisance exists and now exists 
|upon certain premises. . 
| ing is a deseription of the premises 


te ° ° : 
ises”) upon which the said nuisance 


now exists, to-wit: All that certain brick | 


Brewing building, Ice Plant, Ice House, 


and all other buildings, together with the | 


applications, fixtures, machinery, en- 
gines, apparatus and equipment and the 
lot or piece of ground upon which the 


same are ereeted situated in the Town- | 


ship of Muhlenberg in the County of 
Berks and the State af Pennsylvania, 
bounded and described as follows to-wit:” 
The bill further averred: vats, 


tus and paraphernalia, are used and 
maintained as a place where intoxicating 
liquors, as defined by Section 1, Title 
II, of the National Prohibition Act, are 
manufactured, sold, kept and bartered in 
violation o fthe provisions of the said 
Act and title by the above-named de- 
fendants, and that the said premises and 
all intoxicating liquors and _ property 
kept and used in maintaining same con- 
stitute and are a common nuisance as de- 
fined and declared by Section 21, Title 
II of said National Prohibition Act; and 
that the said defendants, in violation of 
Title II of the said National Prohibition 
Act, unlawfully manufactured, kept, bar- 
tered and sold on the premises described 
in paragraph 4 hereof, a fermented malt 
liquor fit for beverage purposes.” The 
bill prayed for the issue of process “to 
abate said common nuisance now exist- 
ing upon said premises, and for that 


premises in connection with the violation 
constituting said nuisance, to abide the 
further order of this Court.” It further 
prayed for “a decree directing that all 
intoxicating liquor now on said premises 
shall be destroyed as povided in Section 
25, Title II of said National Prohibition 
Act.” On final hearing the Court found 
“as a fact the premises described in the 
bill a place where intoxicating liquor was 
manufactured in violation of the National 
Prohibition Act and I find that it is a 
common nuisance” and further “that all 
of the defendants were actively connected 
with the operation and maintenance of 
|} the nuisance, and I find that there is a 
reasonable gound for apprehending repe- 





take possession of the premises described 
in the said bill for injunction and shall 
immediately dismantle, remove and de- 
stroy all the machinery, fixtures, appa- 
ratus and equipment used and designed 
for the manufacture of beer and malt 
liquors.” 


Decree As Entered 
Should Be Affirmed 


It is clear that the nuisance here in- | 


volved was not the ground described nor 
indeed the building thereon, but was the 
machinery and fixtures used in making 
the beer. The court was apprehensive 
and found there would be “repetition and 
continuance of its illegal use.” 
these circumstances the Court could not 
abate—and abate means “put an end to” 
—the nuisance without destroying the 
machinery which effected the nuisance. 


To deny the court such power is to crip- | 


ple its power to abate. In that regard I 
find myself in accord with the self-vin- 
dicating opinion of the Court in United 
States v. Auto City Brewing Co., 5 Fed. 
(2d) 362, where it said “under the cir- 
cumstances here presented the destruc- 


tion of the property involved is reason- | 


ably appropriate, if not necessary, to an 


which the defendants have been main- 
taining by the operation of this brewery.” 

Convinced as I am the decree as en- 
tered below was right and should be af- 
firmed in its entirety, I respectfully re- 
cord by dissent to any modification 
thereof, 


the property be forfeited because it found | 


the law, but machinery, fixtures, appara- | 


| When modified by omitting the direc- | 
tion that the marshal and his deputies | 


property designated the decree of the| 


. the - follow- | 


(hereinafter referred to as “said prem- | 


1 r pipes, | 
machines, railroad tracks and side cross- | 
ings, loading platforms and other appara- | 


purpose to take possession of all liquor, | 
fixtures, and other property used on said | 


tition and continuance of its illegal use.” | 
In its decree it ordered “that the United | 
States Marshal and his deputies shall | 


Under | 


nuisance | 


Held to Be Exclusive {Trustee of Bankrupt 


Held to Be Limited 


In Administration 


| tent of Its Value Cannot 
| Be Sold Without 


Permission. 


IN THE MATTER OF, THE AMERICAN MAG- 
|; NESTONE COMPANY, BANKRUPT. 


NOIS 


administer the real property of a 


|bankrupt which is encumbered by mort- | 
|gages which are equal to or exceed the | 


jvalue of the property, without the con- 
jsent of the mortgagees, the District 
{Court for the Southern District of Illi- 
nois holds in the opinion herein. 


| The Court declares that a lien or en- 
cumbrance on real property belonging to 
;a bankrupt attaches to such property in | 


the hands of the truste, and is effectual | 


IN | 
| BANkKRUuPTCY No. 5041, District Court | 
| FOR THE SOUTHERN District oF ILLI-| 


TRUSTEE of a bankrupt cannot | 


Trustees 


Avutworrzep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Ares Presenteo Herern, Berna 
BY THE Unirep States DAILy 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


& 
CTION: Nature and Form: 
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encumbered by mortgages which are 


(Volume IV). 
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Against Trustee: Evidence: 





against such property to the same extent 
as though bankruptcy had not intervened. | 

The full text of the opinion of District | 
Judge Fitzhenry follows: | 


This cause comes on to be heard upon | 
a certificate for review of an order en- | 
tered by the Referee granting the prayer | 
of a petition of the Trustee in Bank- | 
ruptcy to sell real estate of the bank- | 
rupt, free and clear of liens, and the} 
cross petition and answer of respond- | 
ent. The answering respondents are | 
| Wedron Silica Company and L. H.| 
Sprague. | 


Owned Twelve Lots. 


The bankrupt: owned twelve lots in} 
Blocks 11, 12 and 13 in what is known as | 
States Addition to the Town now City | 
of Ottowa, LaSalle County, Illinois. The | 
Wedron Silica Company was the owner 
|and holder of indebtedness against the 
bankrupt, secured by a trust deed upon 
the above-described property, in the sum 
of $24,500, which sum together with in- 
terest from May 24,. 1928, is still due 
jand unpaid. L. H. Sprague was the 
owner and holder of notes executed by 
the bankrupt in the principal sum of 
$31,500, which was..also secured by a 
trust deed conveying the same premises 
and upon which, on May 24, 1928, there 
was due and owing a sum in excess of 
$31,500, which sum together with the sub- 
sequent accuring interest is still due and 
unpaid. 

The trust deed of the Wedron Silica 
Company is a valid first lien, while that | 
one given to secure the indebtedness due 
L. H. Sprague is a valid second lien, the 
valid outstanding indebtedness being con- 
siderably more than $56,000, 

Petitioners answered the Trustee’s pe- 
tion to sell and jointly prayed that they 
be permitted to foreclose their trust 
deeds in the State Court. The Referee 
| granted the prayer of the petition of the 
Trustee and denied the prayer of the 
|eross petition of the Wedron Silica Com- 
| pany and L. H. Sprague. The appraisers 
had in regular course appraised the mort- 
gaged property at $45,000. The only evi- 
dence submitted was the testimony of 
| witnesses who gave it as their opinion 
that the property would not sell for the 
| total amount due on the mortgages. 


Valid Liens Protected. 


The Bankruptcy Act, Sections 67 d pro- 
tects all valid liens by the following 
provisions: 

“Liens given or accepted in good faith 
and not in contemplation of or in fraud 
of this Act and for a present considera- 
tion, which have been recorded according 
to law, if record thereof was necessary 
in order to impart notice, shall, to the 
extent of such present consideration 
only, not be affected by this Act.” 


The value of the property fixed by the 
appraisers was more than $11,000 less 
than the mortgage liens against it. A 
lien or other incumbrance on real prop- 
erty belonging to the bankrupt attaches 
to such property in the hands of the 
Trustee, and as_ effectual against 
such property to the same extent as 
though bankruptcy had not intervened 
and will attach to such fixtures as from 
their nature and the circumstances of the 
case become a part of the freehold. Col- 
lier on Bankruptcy, 13th Ed. 1648-1649. 
The same author says (1649): 


“Where the particular property is fully 
covered by liens the Trustee should not 
administer it, although he may do so 
with the consent of the lienholders.” 

Citing In re Hosmer, 233 Fed, 318; In 
re Rauch, 226 Fed. 982; Traber v. Ash, 
41 Am. B. R. 122. 


Sale Proceeds Go to Liens. 


| The general rule applicable to, a case 
| like the one at bar is stated in 7 C. J. 


| Congress, within its general power to 





231, Sec. 359: 
“The general rule is that the property 
may be sold free from liéns with- 


{out any determination as to 
validity or their amonut if there is val- 


of the bankrupt subject to mortgage liens | has the power to enact a law for pun- 


their | cers of the United States and others act- 


B 


Remedies of Trustee: 


American Magnestone Co.—(District 


Illinois) Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


ROHIBITION: Nuisances: 
Property: 


vide the procedure and prescribe the 


ment that the property was designed for the manufacture of liquor, a District 
Court is without jurisdiction to decree a forfeiture under Section’ 25 of Title 
II of the Act (U.S. C. Tit. 27, Sec. 39) of “property designed for the man- 


ufacture of liquor intended for use in 


so used,” since no such remedy is prescribed under Sections 21 and 22 of 
Title II, and Section 25 has no relation to Section 22, but contemplates an 
altogether different proceeding, an action in rem by an ordinary bill for 
forfeiture with its legal essentials of rightful seizure and forfeiture in- 
curred.—Hassel et al. v. United States—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


U 


Executive Offices: 


Statutory Remedies: 

clusive Remedies—Where a statute defines a proceeding and prescribes 
a remedy, the statutory remedy is exclusive-—Hassel et al. v. United States.— 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly 
July 29, 1929. 


ANKRUPTCY: ‘Administration of Bankrupt’s Estate: 1 
Validity as Against Trustee.——Where the real property of a bankrupt is 


property, the trustee cannot administer the property without the consent of 
the mortgagees, and the mortgagees may, if they so choose, foreclose their 
mortgage in a State Court.—In re The American Magnestone Co.—(District 
Court for the Southern District of Illinois)—Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 4 


NKRUPTCY: Administration of Bankrupt’s Estate: 
Burden of Proof.—Where a trustee files a 
petition to sell mortgaged real estate free from liens and issue is joined, the 
burden is upon him to make it appear that there is reasonable probability 
that the property will bring more than the amount of the lien.—In re The 
American Magnestone Co.—(District Court for the Southern District of Illi- 
nois)—Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


ANKRUPTCY: Assignment of Bankrupt’s Estates: 
Property and Rights Vesting in Trustee.—A lien 
or encumbrance on real property belonging to a bankrupt attaches to such 
property in the hands of the trustee, and is effectual against such property 
to the same extent as though bankruptcy had not intervened.—In re The 


Abatement of Nuisances: 
Sections 21, 22 and 25 of Title II of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act.—In an action in equity for the abatement of a nuisance under 
Sections 21 and 22 of Title II of the National Prohibition Act (U.S. C. Tit. 
27, Sections 33 and 34), which define the nuisance, confer jurisdiction, pro- 


NITED STATES: Government and Officers: 
An officer of the United States, in the strict and 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Cumulative or Ex- 


Index Page 


Liens in General: 


equal to or exceed the value of the 


Actions by or 


July 29, 1929. 
Title, Rights and 


Court for the Southern District of 
July 29, 1929. 


Forfeiture of 


remedy, the bill containing no aver- 


violating this title or which has been 





July 29, 1929. 





Creation and Abolition of 


constitutional sense, is one who is appointed by the President or by a court 
of law or by the head of a department.—Dropps v. United States.— (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 5 


(Volume IV). July 29, 1929. 


UNITED STATES: Congress: 


Constitutional Powers: 


Power to Enact 


Laws Punishing Bribe Taking.—Congress, within its general powers to 
make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the par- 
ticular powers specifically conferred upon it, has the power, under the Con- 
stitution to enact a law punishing bribe-taking on the part of officers of the 
United States and others acting in an official capacity for the United States.— 
Dropps v. United States.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit). 


—yYearly Index Page 1270, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


NITED STATES: Government and Officers: 
Prohibition Officers—A prohibition agent 


Behalf of the United States: 


July 29, 1929. 


Persons Acting for or on 


is a person “acting for or on behalf of the United States” within the meaning 
of Section 117 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C. Tit. 18, Sec. 207) which pro- 
vides for the punishment for accepting bribes of officers of the United 
States or persons acting for or on behalf of the United States in any official 
capacity.—Dropps v. United States—(Cireuit Court of’ Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit). —Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 5 (Volume IV). July 29, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


REGISTRATION: Goods of Same Descriptive Properties: 
Wearing Apparel.—The notation “E-Z-On” used for leggings, held: 


Leggings, 
Un- 


registrable over the notation “E-Z” used as a trade mark for wearing ap- 
parel including women’s and children’s waists, underwaists, union suits and 
sleeping garments of knitted and textile materials—The E-Z Waist Com- 


pany v. William Greilich & Sons, Inc. 


(First Assistant Commissioner of 


Patents)._-Yearly Index Page 1270, Col. 7 (Volume IV). July 29, 1929. 


Prohibition Agent Held to Be Subject 
To Law Penalyzing Acceptance of Bribe 


Defendant Found to Be Person ‘Acting for or on Behalf 
Of the United States.’ 


CHARLES E. Dropps, APPELLANT, ’ V. | 


UNITED STATES. 


In the District Court appellant was 


Mark for Leggings 
Similar to One Used 
On Clothing Rejected 


Confusion Would Result 
From Trade Use of 
Name, Commis- 

sioner Rules. 


THE E-Z Waist CoMPANy v. WILLIAM 
GREILICH & SoNs, INC. OPPOSITION 
No. 6813, First Assistant COoMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

ECISION of Examiner of-Interfer 
ences holding that, confusion in trade? 

would be likely between the mark “E-Z- 

On” used for leggings, and the mark 

“E-Z” used for wearing apparel including 

women’s and children’s waists, under- 

waists, union suits and sleeping garments 
of knitted and textile materials, is af- 
firmed on appeal. 

H. B. Willson & Co. for the E.-Z Waist 

Company; C. P. Goepel for William Grei- 

lich & Sons, Inc. 


The full text of the opinion of the First 


| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, William Greilich & 
Sons, Inc., of the decision of the examiner 
of trade mark interferences sustaining 
the opposition filed by the E-Z Waist 
Company, and adjudging the applicant 
not entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied. 

Prior Use is Claimed. 

Applicant seeks registration of the no- 
tation “E-Z-ON,” used upon leggings. 
The opposer claims prior use of the nota- 
tion “E-Z” as a trade mark for wearing 
apparel including woman’s and children’s 
waists, underwaists, union suits and 
sleeping garments of knitted and textile 


materials. Opposer sets up ownership of 
| registrations No. 28584, granted July 1 


1896, No. 54234, granted June 26, 1906, 
and No, 147308, granted October 11, 1921. 
_ Both parties have taken testimony and 
it satisfactorily apears that the appli- 
cant began the use of its mark upon its 
goods near the end of the year 1925 and 
that it has used its mark quite ex- 
tensively since that time. The evidence 
submitted on behalf of opposer fairly es- 
tablishes use of the mark by opposer and 
by its predecessor in business continu- 
ously since as early as 1896, or earlier, 
on waists for women and children, and 
as early as 1921, upon underwaists, union 
suits and sleeping garments. 

Since the goods upon which applicant 
claims use of its mark are leggings, there 
being no restriction as to the material 
of which the leggings are made, and 
since leggings, especially for children, are 
very frequently made of knitted and 
woven fabrics similar to the fabrics from 
which the undearwear of knitted and tex- 
tile material sold by the opposer is made, 
it is deemed the goods of both parties 
possess the same descriptive properties 
within the meaning of Section 5 of the 
Trade Mark Act of February 20, 1905, as 
construed in the cases of H. Wolf & Sons 
v. Lord & Taylor, 202 O. G. 632, 41 App. 
D. C. 514; E-Z Waist Company v. Re- 
liance Mfg. Co., 311 0. G. 709, 52 Appy 
D. C. 291; Rosenburg Bros. & Co. v. 
Elliott, 7 F, (2d) 962, C..C. A. 3d Cir.; 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., v. W. H. 
Carter & Sons, 350 O. G. 470, 56 App. 
D. C. 249, 

Confusion in Origin. 

While it is clear enough no one would 
confuse the goods of the two parties in 
the sense that leggings would be pur- 
chased for waists, union suits, or sleep- 
ing garments, yet customers familiar 
with opposer’s goods, and believing them 
to be reliable and satisfactory in use, 
would be likely on seeing the applicant’s 
mark upo’. the knitted leggings to be led 
to think the leggings had the same origin 
as the opposer’s goods. 

The applicant has invited attention to 
various registered trade marks owned 
by others and has contended, in view of 
these facts, that the opposer is not en- 
titled to such broad protection of its 
mark as it otherwise would be, and that 


No. 8219, Circuit | found guilty of violating Section 117 of| it is only entitled to such limited pro- 


Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH |the Criminal Code (Section 207, Title 18,| tection as would exclude a holding that 


CIRCUIT. 

N affirming the judgment of the lower 

court, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit held in this case 
that a prohibition agent is a person “act- 
ing for or on behalf of the United States” 
within the mcaning of Section 117 of the 
Criminal Code which provides for the 
punishment for accepting bribes, of offi- 
cers of the United States or persons act- 
ing for or on behalf of the United States 
in any official capacity. 

In overruling the appellant’s objection 
to the constitutionality of Section 117 of 
the Criminal Code, the Court stated that 


make all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the particular 
powers specifically conferred upon it, 
ishing bribe-taking on the part of offi- 


ing in an official capacity for the United 
States. 





idity or their amount if there is reason- 
able ground to believe that more can 
|.be realized than the amount of the in- 
| cumbrance, in such case the proceeds of 
the sale are held subject to the liens. 
“The court must be satisfied that such 
| ale will advance the interests of the credi- 
tors and not injure the lienholder and if 
the liens equal the value of the property 
or are greater than the value of the prop- 
erty the trustee should not be per- 
| mitted to make the sale,” 

To the latter p&ragraph of the text 
might well be added “excep: upon the re- 
| quest or with the consent of the lien- 
holders.” 


Lien Must Be Met. 

Where a trustee files a petition to sell 
| mortgaged real estate free from liens and 
issue is joined, the burden is upon him 
to make ‘t appear that there is reason- 
able probability that the property will 
bring more than the amount of the lien. 
| In In re Hagin, 21 Fed. (2d) 432, the 
Court well said: 

| “It is the duty of the Referee and the 
| Trustee and the creditors in meeting to 
determine whether the mortagaged or 
otherwise incumbered property of the 
bankrupt is of sufficient value to satisfy 
| the known, valid, secured claims, and 
provide a surplus or equity in which 
cney may share, or whether it is without 
value to the estate for the benefit of the 
| general creditors, and is therefore an 
| onerous or burdensome asset.” 

In the first case the Trustee should 
proceed to liquidation by sale of the prop- 
erty. In the second, the Referee should 
not permit the Trustee’to do so, but 





On appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Minnesota. 


E. W. Swensen filed a brief for the ap- 
pellant; Lewis L. Drill and George A. 
Heisey filed a brief for the appellee. 

Before Kenyon and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Otis, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Otis, follows: 


should order him to release and sur- 
render possession and control, thus en- 
abling -he mortgage creditor to fore- 
close or otherwise proceed legally in the 
proper court. Where the property is re- 
tained for administration for the bene- 
fitof the general creditors, the Act makes 
all commissions payable out of the gen- 
eral estate. These rules are generally 
recognized. In re Foster, 181 Fed. 707; 
In re Gimbel, 294 Fed. 883; In re United 
Realty & Home Builders Corporation, 27 
Fed. (2d) 138; In re Roger Bro... & Co., 
196 Fed. 758; Franklin Brewing Co., 249 








Fed, 333; In re National Grain Corpora- 
tion, 9 Fed. (2d) 802; Virginia Securities 
Corporation v, Patrick Orchards, 20 Fed. 
(2d) 78. 

Applying the foregoing rules to the 
irctant case it at once becomes ap»arent 
* t it was error to grant the prayer 
of the petition of the Trustee to sell 
‘he real estate here involved free and 
| clear, of encumbrances, without the re- 
| quest or consent of the mortgage lien- 
| holders, and it was also error not to 
| grant the prayer of the lien creditors’ 
cross petition to pursue their remedies in 
such couse as to them may seem best. 
. duly 20, 1929, 


U. S. C.) and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the United States penitentiary 
at Leavenworth for three years and to 
pay a fine of $100.00. He has appealed 
from that judgment on the grounds, 
first, that the indictment charges no of- 
fense within Section 117, and, second, 
that the section is unconstitutional. The 
sufficiency of the indictment was not 
questioned in the District Court. 
Section 117 is as follows: 


“Whoever, being an officer of the 
United States, or a person acting for or 
on behalf of the United States, in any 
official capacity, under of by virtue of 
the authority of any department or office 
of the government thereof; * * * shall 
ask, accept, or receive any money, or any 
contract, promise, undertaking, obliga- 
tion, gratuity, or security for the pay- 
ment of money, or for the delivery or 
conveyance of anything of value, with in- 
tent to have his decision or action on 
any question, matter, cause, or proceed- | 
ing which may at any time be pending, or 
which may by law be brought before him 
in his official capacity, or in his place df 
trust or profit, influenced thereby, shall 
be fined not more than three times the 
amount of money or value of the thing 
so asked, accepted, or received, and im- 
prisoned not more than three years; and 
shall, moreover, forfeit his office or place 
and thereafter be forever disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust 
or pofit under the government of the 
United States.” 


Charged as Agent 
With Taking Bribe 


The indictment here, clearly intended 
to be brought under this section, charged 
that the appellant— ‘ 

“Charles Dropps then and there being 
an officer of the United States and _a per- 
son acting for and on behalf of the United 
States in an official capacity, to-wit: a 
prohibition agent of the prohibition 
bureau of the treasury department of the 
United States of America, and while act- 
ing in said official capacity, unlawfully, 
wilfully, knowingly, feloniously and cor- 
ruptly did ask for and receive from one 
Charles Dusha a sum of money, to-wit: 
fifty dollars ($50.00) with intent then and 
there to influence the official action and 
decision of him, the said Charles E. 
DECPEs, in his official capacity as said 
‘prohibition agent’ of the prohibition 
bureau of the treasury department of the 
United States of America in arresting 
the said Charles Dusha and one Fred 
Komoruski for a violation of a law of the 
United States, to-wit: the National Pro- 
hibition Act; contrary to the form of 
the statute.in.such case made and pro- 


the applicant is not entitled to registra- 
tion. The marks disclosed in these regis- 
trations are not provide to be still in use 
and almost all of them fail to carry 
their date of adoption and use back of 
the date established by the opposer. It 
is not deemed proper to hold that any 
failure of opposer to interfere or assert 
rights in connection with the use. of 
these registered trade marks justifies a 
finding that the opposition must fail. It 
is deemed the applicant has adopted a 
mark, the use of which upon its goods in 
the same market in which the opposer’s 
goods appear, would almost certainly lead 
to confusion. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the opposition and adjudging the 
applicant not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied is affirmed. 

July 20, 1929. 





vided, and against the peace and dignity 
of the United States.” 

1. Notwithstanding the sufficiency of 
the indictment was not attacked in the 
court below, the question whether it 
charges any offense may be raised for 
the first time. Shilter v. United States 
257 Fed. 724, 725; Sonnenberg v. United 
States, 264 Fed. 327, 8328; McGrath, et al. 
v. United States, 275 Fed. 294, 295, 

2. The argument of the appellant in 
support of his contention that the indict- 
ment charges no offense within Section 
117 is that the law does not eo nomine 
provide for such an officer as a prohibi- 
tion agent, Undoubtedly that is true if 
only the statutes enacted by the Con- 
gress are considered, The National Pro- 
hibition Act does not mention “prohibi- 
tion agents” but it repeatedly refers to 
“agents” who are to participate in the 
enforcement of the Act. (Sections 5, 11, 
45, 61, Title 27, U. S.C.) And it ex- 
pressly authorizes the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to pre- 
scribe regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. (Section 4, Title 
27, U.S.C.) Such regulations have been 
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AvurHonizep SeareMeNts ONLY Are Presentey Herern, Bena 
PusLisHEeD WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Trade Opportunities in Foreign Markets 
For Sale of American Goods Are Listed 


Inquiries From Abroad for Purchase or to Act as Agents 
Summarised by Department of Commerce. 


Included among the American articles 
inquired for by foreign countries, the 
Department of Commerce lists airplane 
engines, garage equipment, insecticides, 
radio receiving sets, electric signs, motion 
pictures, bathing trunks, second-hand 
clothing, leaf tobacco, advertising novel. 
ties, and numerous others in the weekly 
review of foreign trade opportunities, 
made public, July 27, by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The full text of the review follows: 


The statement, with the list, follows 
in full text: 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domeite Commerce, cen- 


*trally located throughout the United | 


States. 


The asterisk indicates that the inquirer 
would act both as purchaser and agent, 
Those willing to act as purchaser or 
agent are indicated, respectively, by (a) 
or (p). 

Agriculutral implements: Agricul- 
tural machines, 39844, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); dairy equipment (milk sepa- 
rators, pasteurizers, automatie milk 
scales, heaters, coolers, and churns), 
*39787, Riga, Latvia. 

Aircraft: Airplane accessories, 39794, 
Vienna, Austria (a); airplane engines, 
*39791, Warsaw, Poland; airplane instru- 
ments, parts, and accessories, 39919, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a). ‘ 

Automotive products: Automotive ac- 
cessories, 39794, Vienna, Austria (a); 
automobile accessories, specialties, and 
replacement parts, 39789, Paris, France 
(a); automotive accessories and parts, 
89791, 39792, Berlin, Germany (a); auto- 
motive accessories and specialties, *39790, 
Skeffield, England; automobile tools, 
greaser guns, and garage equipment, 
*39922, Santiago, Chile; automobile and 
moter eycles revlacements parts. tonls, 
and accessories, *39920, Oslo, Nor- 
way; brake drums _ for automo- 
biles and trucks, *39921, Melbourne, Aus- 

¥tralia; marine engines, 2 to 20 horse- 
power, for fishing oats, *39793, St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. 

Chemicals: Alcohol, industrial, *39803, 
Auckland, New Zealand; alcohols, dis- 
tilled glycerine, ethers, esters, and other 
synthetic organic compounds, *39923, 
Paris, France; blood meal, red, powdered, 
39796, Hamburg, Germany (a); calcium 
chloride for use on roads, *39804, Syd- 
ney, Canada; carbon black, 39800, Leip- 
zig, Germany (a); chemicals, heavy, 
89799, Hamburg, Germany (a); chemi- 
cals and food preservatives, *39826, Par- 
dubice, Czechoslovakia; dichromate of 
soda and potassium, *39801, Milan, Italy; 
films, motion picture, scrap, 39832, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); glue, casein, 39805, 
Vancouver, Canada (a); insecticides, lye, 
etc., 39813, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecuador 
(p); insecticides, and materials for their 
manufacture, 39806, Toronto, Canada 
(a); naphthalic acid, *39801, Milan, 
Italy; oils, essential, 39797, Hamburg, 
Germany ‘(a); oils, lemon and orange 
(egsence), 39798, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); paint and lacquer manufacturing 
materials, 39800, Leipzig, Germany (a); 
paint and varnish ingredients, 39924, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa (p); paints, 
EB, Paris, France (a); pyroxylin plas- 

‘les, *39884, Bombay, India; rosin, copal, 
turpentine, etc., 39847, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); 89800, Leipzig, Germany (a); 
39924, Johannesburg, South Africa (p). 
_ Drugs and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions: Drugs, crude, 39797, Hamburg, 
Germany (sole agency); medicines, pre- 
pared, 39818, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecua- 
dor (p); pharmaceuticals, 39795, Salen- 
iki, Greece (a); 39799, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); *39928, Paris, France. 

_ Pharmaceuticals and prepared medi- 
eines, *39925, Altona-Ottensen, Get- 
many, 

Toilet preparations, 39810, Karachi 
India (a). r 

Electrieal appliances: Household elec- 
trical appliances, *89873, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; radio equipment, *39812, Leip- 
zig, Germany; radio receiving sets, five 
and six tubes, *39807, Riga, Latvia; ra- 
Gio sath, rare. Copenhagen, Denmark; 
radio sets, loud speakers, and supplies 
*39928, Kobe, Japan; radio ae eel 

@parts, 39811, Rome, Italy (a); refrigera- 
tors, electrie, 39926, Toronto, Canada 
(p); signs, electric, *39927, Medan, Su- 
matra; wireless receiving .and transmit- 
ting station, *89808, Mexico City, Mex- 
eye; wiring supplies, electrical, 39810, 
Karachi, India (a); X-ray and electro- 
medical apparatus, *39809, Sydney, Aus- 
r , 
eedstuffs: Cottonseed and oil cak 
89844, Hamburg, Germany (a); shes, 
stuffs, all kinds, 89843, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); linseed cakes, *39929, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. ; 

Foodstuffs: Breakfast cereals, 39833, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); *39931, Dres- 
tom, Germany. 

vanned fruit, *89827, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; *39828, Dublin, frdiegs: 39833, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); 39837, Bremen, 
Govmany (2); "5000, Hamburg, Ger- 
any. anne ruit, and condensed 
milk, *89930, Dresden, Germany} canaed 
milk, 309865, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
canned salmon, and California fruit, 
39834, Caracas, Venezuela (a); canned 
salmon and sardines, 39813, Bahia de 
Caraquez, Ecuador (p); canned vegeta- 
bles, fish and meat, 39840, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); casings, salted, 39889, 
p9882, Hamburg, Germany (a); casings, 
20 to 25 barrels, *39982, Kaiserslautern, 
Germany; cocoa, 39832, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); coffee and cocoa, 89821, Ma- 
e@rid, Spain (a); 39841, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); confectionery (chewing gum), 
39813, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecuador (p)} 
. flour, 39823, 39824, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); 39825, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); 
39888, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, all 
kinds, *89817, Toronto, Canada; fruit, 
dried, *39815, Hamburg, Germany; 
*39828, Dublin, Ireland; *89830, *39836, 
Hamburg, Germany; 89851, Liverpool, 
England (a); fruit, dried (apples, apri- 
cots, pears, ete.), 39844, Caracas, Venezu- 
ela (a); fruij, dried (California raisins), 
49827, Prague, Czechoslovakia; fruit, 
dried (New York state a ples, California 
prunes, apricots, ete.), *39831, Hambur 
pesmany, fruit, fresh and dried, BOBS 
39818, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, 
reserved (jams and jellies); *39827, 

rague, Czechoslovakia; grain, 398651, 
Liverpool, England (a); grain, all kinds, 
39820, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a): 
grain (corn), 39821, Madrid, Spain (a); 
gain (oats), 39813, Bahia de araquez, 

ecuador (p); groceries, packaged, *39829, 
Dublin, Ireland; honey, 39835, 39842) 
stemburg, Germany (a); honey, buek- 
what, “30930, Dresden, Germany; lard, 


o> 
) 





39813, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecuador (p); | 


39823, Bogota, Celombia (a); 39833, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); lard and bacon, 
*39838, Duisburg, Germany; rice, 39823, 
39824, Bogota, Colombia (a); 59841, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); rice, bulk, 
89825, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); Riee, 
Carolina, 39822, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); seeds, oleoginous, and beans, 39820, 


Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); spice (cin- | 
namon), 39821, Madrid, Spain (a); spices, | 
Czechoslovakia; | 
sugar, 39821, Madrid, Spain (a); 39841, | 


*39826, Pardubico, 


Hamburg, Germany (a); vegetables, all 
kinds, *39817, Toronto, Canada. 


39818, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecuador (a); 

Tron, Steel, Hardware; arms and equip- | 
ment, *89788, Warsaw, Poland; bakery | 
39888, | 
metal, | 
*39853, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; galvan- ; 
ized sheets, 38818, Nuevitas, Cuba; gar- | 


and confectionery equipment, 
Berlin, Germany (a); ceilings, 


bage cans with foot-operated pedal, 
39858, Toronto, Canada (a); hardware, 
39851, Liverpool, England (a); hardware, 


builders,’ including hinges, wood screws | 
and tools, 39810, Karachi, India (a); | 


nails, wire, 39818, Bahia de Caraquez, 
Ecuador (p); 39852, Havana, Cuba (a); 
pipe, black, galvanized and soil, 39852, 
Havana, Cuba (a); pipe, steel, high 
pressure, 39855, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(p); pipes and piping for gas and water, 
39810, Karachi, India (a); plumbing sup- 
plies, such as elbows, T’s, nipples, unions, 
valves, stop cocks, and brass faucets, 
*39856, Santa Marta, Colombia; restau- 
rant equipment, 39876, Winnipeg, Canada 
(a); steel bars, round and hexagonal, 
cold drawn, and tool steel, *39857, Tal- 
linn, Estonia; steel blades, high speed, 
for hack saws, *39854, Dresden, Ger- 
many; tin plate, coke, $9852, Havana, 
Cuba (a); tools, carpenter’s and mechan- 
ics’, including precision tools, planters, 
drills, ete., 89934, Lima, Peru; wire 
brabed, 39813, Bahia de Caraquez, 
Ecuador (p); wire, galvanized, 39918, 
Nuevitas, Cuba (a); wire, plain, galvan- 
ized, and barbed, 39852, 
Cuba (a). ° 


Leather: Box calf and chevreaux, black | 
and colored, *89879, Kaiserslautern, Ger- | 


many, calf and patent leather, 39883, 


Athens, Greece (a); cowhide butt ends, | 
bellies, half shoulders with heads, and} 


parings and waste, *39880, Pirmasens, 
Germany (a); leather, unfinished, vege- 
table tanned; and tanned and finished 
upper and lining leather, *39881, Offen- 
bach-on-Main, Germany; patent leather, 
39795, Saloniki, Greece (a); sheep skins 
for bedding in organs and harmoniums, 
*39884, Bombay, India; tanning extracts, 
not less than 10 tons, *39849, Pirmasens, 
Germany; upper leather, etc., 


| Goteborg, Germany. 


Lumber and products: Mahogany, Hon- 
duras or Cuban, and oak lumber, dried, 
39883, Athens, Greece (a). 

Machinery: Automobile body making 
equipment, especially plate hammering 
machines, *39885, Helsingfors, Finland; 
bakery, confectionery, and cafe machin- 
ery and equipment, 39888, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); bottle cleaning, filling and 
corking machinery, *39989, Balboa, Spain; 
brick, common, fire brick, and earthen 
drain pipe manufacturing machinery, 
39936, Brighton Le Sands, Australia (p); 
cotton baling press, 39942, Shanghai, 
China (p); drag line machinery, includ- 
ing power hoist for moving gravel from 
pits at conveyors, 39889, Goderich, 
Canada (a); drills, oil well and pros- 
pecting, *39890, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
engines, steam, of 15 horsepower, and 
boilers, for wood fuel, *39787, Riga, Lat- 
via; fiber-spinning machinery, hand 
operated, 39935, Calcutta, India (p); 
laundry machinery, *39940, Pernambuco, 
Brazil; machine tools, *39934,- Lima, 
Peru; machines for molding and pressing 


roofing sheets made from a mixture of | 


cement: and asbestos, *39886, Tientsin, 
China; mining machinery, 39891, Madrid, 
Spain (a); railway repair shop machin- 
ery, and building and general construc- 
tion machinery, 39891, Madrid, Spain 
(a); sawmill machinery, 39937, Bogota, 
Colombia (p); soap, toilet, manufactur- 
ing machinery and accessories, *39887, 
Kyoto, Japan; textile knitting machin- 
ery, *39941, Pernambuco, Brazil; venti- 
lating systems (blowers, coolers, heat- 
ers, etc.), *89938, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; woodworking machinery, *39934, 
Lima, Peru. 

Minerals: Asphalts for paints, 39800, 


Leipzig, Germany (a); brass, sheet, for} 


the manufacture of electrical lighting 
fixtures, and brass art ware, and other 
metal goods, *39800, Dresden, Germany; 


coal, anthracite steam and gas, *39983, | 


Rome, Italy; onyx, 689850, Hamburg, 
Germany; zinc, 39813, Bahia de Cara- 
zuez, Ecuador (p); cement, plaster of 
Paris, zinc and copper for construction 
work, *89855, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Motion pictures: motion pictures, new 
and secondhand, *39897, Teheran, Persia; 
news reels, *39877, Rome, Italy; pickups, 
electrical for use in connection with talk- 
ing films, and turn tables for synchroniz- 
ing the disk with the motion picture film, 
89878, Vienna, Austria (a). 

Paper and paper goods: Bond paper, 
39861, Shanghai, China (a); fiber, vul- 
canized, 89860, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
pressed board or pulp decorations for in- 
terior panelling and filigree work, *39853, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; printing press 
suitable for printing fruit wrappers, 
39892, San Juan, P. (p); towels, 
paper, 39898, Batavia, Java (a); type, 
steel, *39859, Sheffield, England (p); 
writing, wrapping, and newsprint paper, 
39813, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecuador (p), 

Petroleum: Gasoline, 630846, Marsa, 
Maltese Islands; lubricating oils, *39848, 
Helsingfors, Finland; paraffin, 3984#, 
Hamburg, Germany (a). 

Rubber goods, *89813, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Shoes and leather manufactures: Belts, 
and fancy leather goods, *39894, Plauen, 
Germany; handbags, and evening bags, 
women’s, 39863, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); straps, visors, etc., for mili- 
tary hats, *89899, Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
tacks, shoe, brass, *39862, Batavia, Java; 
trunks of vuleanized fiber and leather, 
small and medium sized, *39894, Plauen, 
Germany, 

Soaps: Soaps and soap powders, 89806, 
Toronto, Canada (a); toilet soaps, 39810, 
Karachi, India (a); toilet and laundry 
soaps, 39813, Bahia de Caraquez, Ecua- 
doy (p), 

Specialties: Adding and calculating 
machines, bookkeeping machines, copying 
machines and other = office equipment, 
39869, Hambury, Germany (a); adver- 
tising display novelties and devices, 
39863, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
advertising equipment, *39927, Medan, 
Sumatra; advertising novelties, pre- 
miuma, ete, 39789, Paris, France (a); 
belt buckles, men’s, 39871, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); bottles, jars and other 
containers of thé vacuum type,. *89985, 





Havana, | 





*39882, | 


Buenos Aire~, Argentina; brushes, paint, 
89872, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
buttons for uniforms, *39899, Sae Paulo, 
Brazil; cards, 
Toronto, Canada (a); chair seat cover- , 
ings, cane, *39864, Meuse, France; dis-|cotton musilins, 
pensers, cabinet, for paper towels, 39893, | *89913, 
Batavia, Java (a); fancy gaods, orna- 
ments, ete., 39851, Liverpool, England 
fishing rods -and tackle, 89865, London, 
England (sole agency); fishing tackle, 
39867, London, England (a); fu 

and office equipment, 39789, Paris, France 
(a); hand bag frames for women’s hand 
bags, *39895, Auckland, New Zealand; 
phonographs, cabinet and portable types, Dosiery 
and records, *39898, Suva, Fiji Islands; | 08le'y: 
picture frame 
cards and small pictures of well-known 
scenes in America, 39868, Batavia, Java 





(a); 
Hamburg, Germany (a); vefrigerators, 
iceless, 399 
taurant specialties, 
Canada 
Copenhagen, Demmarsi ra er goods, 
39867, London, England (a); stationery > 
and supplies, suchas copy, sccounting, women’s, 89905, Sydne 
d memorandum books 
nals, cashbooks and pencils, 39818, 
de Caraquez. Ecuador 
*39814, Dresden. Germany; toys, *39873, 
Copenhagen, 
39869, Hamburg, Germany (a); typewrit- 
ers, portable, and supplies, *80866, Syd- 39909 
ney, Australia (sole agency). . 
Textiles: 
39903, 
(p); bathing suits, 89907, Hamburg, Ger. 
many (a); bathing trucks, wool, and web 
belts, men’s, *39900, Frankfort, Germany; 
canvas 
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never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative t 


vo vast organization has Tire People of the United States 
e 


mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—~WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 
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desire for 


SS —————— 


Topical Survey of the Government 


are not jealous of the amount 
ir Government costs, if they are - 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is heing spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
--WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


a 


all the bureaus of the National 
overnment, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a Mt which will enable our 
citizens ta understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 


Mins a daily topical survey of © 
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1913-1921. 


Program Developed for Control of Flood 
In Mississippi Basin by System of Levees 


Topic 44—Public Works 


First Article—Mississippi River Flood Control 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions, 
The present series-deals with Public Works, 


By Brigadier General Herbert Deakyne, 


Assistant Chief of Engineers, Department of War. 


HE periodie overflows of the Mississippi have 
always been a source of anxiety to the public 
all over the United States but not until the 
flood of 1927 was public opinion so erystallized 

as to bring about expenditures from the Federal 
Treasury sufficient to give to the alluyial valley of the 
Mississippi the protection it needed. 


_ Now the huge sum of $825,000,000 has been author- 
ized to construct protective works along the thousand 
miles of the river where the breadth of the alluvial 
valley is such as to warrant large expenditures to pro- 
teet the 30,000 square miles involved. An area of 
20,000,000 acres of the most fertile land in the world, 
dotted with towns and cities, and supporting a large 
population, has gradually grown to be too valuable to 
be left subject to the periodic ravages of floodwaters. 
Its protection has become justified economically by 
reason of the value it has attained. 


* « * 


The Army Engineers were entrusted with the prepa- 
ration of the flood control plan because the country has 
learned to depend upon their integrity ef motive and 
skill in engineering matters where large public ex- 
penditures are involved. Their plan for protection is 
simple. In the past we have been too greedy for the 
fertile lands and too ambitious in attempting to re- 
strain the mighty river to a narrow path when nature 
provided the entire width of the valley for its rampages. 


Now we have decided to give the floodwaters the 
room that they must have and not try to restrict them 
to a channel which bitter experience has proved to be 
teo narrow. At the same time we can restrain the 
river in flood from taking possession of the whole 
alluvial valley and by means of sound engineering 
construction reclaim or hold in safe reclamation the 
greater and better parts of the valley. 


ca « * 


E CAN even do more, We can hold in reclamation 

_for long periods the lesser parts of the valley, 
which, although sparsely populated, are usable duging 
years in which extreme floods do not occur. This is the 
way to get the most out of the land, and this is the 
most .economieal and scientific way te solve the flood 
problem. 


Federal officials, unbiased by local affiliations, have 
learned that a public improvement must stand the test 
’ Spout justification, if all the people are to pay 
or it. 

8 oF * * 

Levees or earthen embankments are the backbone 
of reclamation and protection because they can be built 
so much more cheaply than any other kind of con- 
struction. It follows that the protection of more lands 
is justified by this means than by any other form of 
proteetion yet devised. . 


The adopted project provides for protecting the good 
lands bordering the Mississippi River against the maxi- 
mum flood predicted as possible. This flood was 
predicted by the best experts on the subject, who said 
that it might occur on the average only once in 200 
years. It is a flood which, if confined, is computed 
to produce a stage of from 63 to 66 at Cairo, corre- 
sponding to a discharge of from 2,250,000 to 2,450,000 
second feet; a stage of 74 at Arkansas City correspond- 
ing to an outflow of about 2,850,000 second feet; and 
a flood with a discharge at the mouth ef Red River 
of about 3,000,000 second feet, 

x 7 * 


ABOVE Cairo, the project flood is to be confined be- 

tween the riverside levees since it can be thus 
confined with levees about 20 feet high, which is not 
an @xcessive height. 


Opposite Cairo the river bank levee on the west side 
of the river is to be lowered to elevation corresponding 
to 5B on the Cairo gage, and a new levee is to be con- 
structed about five miles back at elevation correspond- 
ing toa 60 on the Cairo gage. With this set-back flood- 
way available the stage of the project superflood will 


be held to one foot below the elevation of the top of 
the main line levees in this locality. 


From New Madrid south to the Arkansas River the 
superfteod is to be confined within the riverside levees. 
* * oe 


Just below the Arkansas there is to be a fuse plug 
or relief levee some 35 or 40 miles in length with crown 
elevation generally about three feet below the top of the 
riverside levee grades. This situation is to be breught 
about by leaving the present levee in the vicinity of Ar- 
kansas City at its existing height, for 85 or 40 miles, 
and raising all other levees three feet. 


The good lands in the Tensas Basin on the west 
side are to be protected against water flowing over the 
top or through the fuse plug section by levees and 
natural ridges that will bound the Boeuf River bottom 
southwards to below Sicily Island where the back- 
water area at the mouth of the Red River begins. 

* 


BELOW the mouth of Red River, there will be an- 
other fuse plug section at the head of the Atcha- 
falaya Basin consisting of the existing levee at its 
present height, The main river levee lines other than 
the fuse plug section will be raised about three feet, 


In the Atchafalaya Basin there will be protecting 
levees to confine the water to the lowlands and to 
protect the good lands. Just ahove New Orleans near 
Bonnet Carre, there will be a controlled spillway empty- 
ing into a floodway about five miles long and some one 
to two miles wide, which will empty into Lake 
Pontchartrain. ‘ 

« * a 

The main river at Cairo will carry about 1,900,000 
second feet and the set back floodway about 450,000 
second feet. At Arkansas City the main river will 
carry about 1,950,000 second feet and the balance will 
go down the Boeuf Basin. At the latitude of the mouth 
of the Red River the main river will carry about 
1,500,000 second feet and the balance will go down 
the Atchafalaya Basin, At Bonnet Carre 250,000 sec- 
ond feet can be taken out of the main river leaving 
1,250,000 second feet to go by New Orleans at a stage 
not exceeding 20 feet. 


The floodway from Cairo to New Madrid will have 
a minimum width of five miles. 
the protecting levees on the Boeuf Basin will be from 
10 to 25 miles and in the Atchafalaya Basin from 12 
to 25 miles. The exeess waters that will flow through 
the fuse plug sections and down the lowlands in the 
side basins will rarely if ever be as much as the 
amounts used in computing the protection to be pro- 
vided in these hasins. ph 
THE levees that will protect the valley against the 

superfiood will have a section ample to include the 
line of saturation and will vary with the material and 
foundations in different localities. 


For loam, the predominating material, the section 
will generally have a riverside slope of 1 on 3%, a 
crown of 10 feet, and a land side slope which will in- 
clude a line of saturation, starting from the riverside 
slope at elevation one foet below the crown elevation 
and running back with a slope of 1 on 6%. The levees 
will vary in height genefally from 20 to 25 feet with 
greater heights where they cross depressions, 

~ * a 


For the protection of the levees against caving banks 
the same kind of revetments that are used for naviga- 
tion works are used. Below the low-water line a 
flexible mattress of brush or concrete is sunk to lie on 
the sloping bottom. Above the low-water line the 
bank is paved with one man stone or conerete usually 
laid on a gravel base. The flexible mattresses are 
built on barges and slid into the water, where they are 
anchored over their lecation until they are sunk in 
place by dumping rock on them from barges, 


The banks above the mattresses are graded by hand 
or by hydraulic jet to the slope desired and then paved, 
The brush mattress consists of willows with diameters 
of from one to four inches weven with galvanized iron 
cable into fascines which are weven into a continuous 
mat all in one operation. The flexible conerete mats 
are formed of concrete slabs reinforced with 
wire. The slabs are tied together by galvanized cable 
into a continuous mat. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 80, Brigadier General Herbert 
Deakyne, Assistant Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of War, will diseuss work under way 
for flood contrel aleng the Mississippi. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 
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price-marking machines, ized cotton 


26, Toronte, Canada (p); res- 
gal Winnipeg, 30858, Toronto, 
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(a); roller, *39878, 
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Denmark; typewriters, 


Java (a); 
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Bags, 
South 
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grave linings, *39906, 8t./sewing, cotton, 





*30904, Durban, 


South | 
elothing, governmént 


Tobacco: 


Santa Cruz, 
goods, 
Greece (a); 39916, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); 89917, Winnipeg, Canada (a); cot- 
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fox mink, skunk, ete.), *89912, 
rance; furs, especially fox furs, 
39832 Hamburg, Germany (a); 
dashery, *30848, Helsingfors, Finland; 
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*39901, Turin, Italy; wool goods, 39795, 
Saloniki, Greece (a). 

Leaf tobacco, 
surplus'cured, 89816, Shanghai, China, 


stocks, *39908, Dublin, Ireland; cordage | 
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*39910, Constantinople, Turkey; 
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July 23, 1929, 

Ens, John Bailey, det. Nav. Air Sta,, 
sacola, Fla., about July 10; te U. 
Eagle 53. 

France; fur 
Goff. 


haber- | Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 8. 8. Galveston. 
sissippi about Aug. 1; 


Nether- Annapolis, Md. 


Home, Philadelphia, 
*39002, Copen- 


‘and children, | °° 


Aug. 10; te Nav. Sta., Guam. 


Australia (a); 
Calif. 


about Sept, 15; to U. 8. S, Melville. 
80915, posers 
89 95, BIONIKi, 
{ Navy Yard, Norfelk, Va. 
(sole 
Starkweather, 


det. Nav. 


Henderson, 


tter-| Ship, San Francisco. 


lexandria, | to Subm, Base, Coco Solo, C. 
Deaths,-Comadr. Charle 
ret., died July 22 at W 
Lieut. (j. g.) 
S. N., died June 22 at Brooklyn, N. Y 


bright ane | 7° 22 at San Dieya, Calif. 


N,, died July 18 at Great Lakes, Ill, 


The width between | 


alvanized . 


Orders issued to officers under date of 
Pen- 
8. 8. 
Ens. John T, Dimon, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla,, about July 15; to U, §, S. 
Ens, Paul R. Drouilhet, det. Nav. Air Sta., 


Ens, Jaeeb C, Sehwab, det. U. S. 8. Mis- 
te Nav. Academy, 


Lieut. Henry C. Kellers (M. C.), det, U. 
S, 5. Henderson abeus July 15; to Naval 
a, 


Lieut, Ernest Ward (M. C.), te duty in- 
volvin fying at Nay, Air Sta., Pearl Har- 


Lieut. (j, g.) George A, Cann (M. C,), 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif,, about 


Comdr. John H. Knapp (8. C.), ors. May 
25 modified; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, 


Lieut. Joseph T. Lareau (8, C,), det. Pa- 
cifie Coast Torpedo Station, Keyport, Wash,, 


%. 
T. Jewell, U. 8S. 
ashington, D, C. 
aymond E, Weodside, U. 
Gunner Robert E Hubon, U. 8, N.. died 


Ch, Pay Clk. William D, Burroughs, U. 8. 
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dren, by ... and Harriet Leuise Fullen. 
187 p. N. Y., Friendship press, 1929. 

| 29-13860 

Nicholas II, emperor of Russia, 1868-1918. 

| The letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 

1914-1917, translated by A. L. Hynes from 

the official edition of the Romanov cor- 

respondence and now published for the 

| ‘first time in England; edited, with notes 

and.an index, by C, E. Vulliamy; with an 





Means, Florence Crannell. 


introduction by C. T. Hagberg Wright, 
LL. D. 3824 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead and 
ca., 1929. 29-26484 
Peach, L, du Garde. Motoring without tears; 
a sketch for a revue, by ... (French's 
aeting edition, no. 764.) 10 p. N. Y., 8. 
French, 1929. 29-13851 
Pittsburgh. Mercy hospital, Nursing pro- 
cedures, Mercy hospital, Pittsburgh. 2d 
194 p.  Pitts- 
29-13885 
The historical 
2d ed., 
enl. Longmans, Green and co., 
1929. 29-6806 

| Sandro, Gustav O. The immigrants’ trek; 
| a detailed history of the Lake Hendrieks 
colony in Brookings County, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, from 1873-1881. 47 p. Sioux Falls; 

| §. D., Sessions printing co., 1929. 29-13867 
| Secrett, T. Twenty-five years with Earl 
| Haig, 288 p, N. Y¥., Duffield & co., 1929. 
| 29-13795 
| Shakespeare, William. Detailed synopsis, 
| William Shakespeare’s dramas. 293 p. 
Chicago, United States printing co., 1929. 

j 29-13948 
|Tax law of the state of New York, being 
1, 1909, chap. 62, entitled “An act in rela- 
tion te taxation, constituting chapter 
sixty of the Consolidated laws” with all 
amendments to the end of the legislative 
session of 1929, edited by Jehn T, Fitz- 

- patrick, completely indexed. 409 p. N. 
Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1929. 29-13883 
Tax law of the state of New York; provi- 
sions of the Tax law of the state ef New 
York relating to local assessments, being 
the first eight articles thereof, and sec- 
tions 205, 219-j and 219-1, with all amend- 
ments to the end of the legislative session 
ef 1929. Prepared for the state Tax 
commission. Completely indexed. 146,p. 
N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1929. 29-13884 
Wilson, Sadia Mai. What do you know 
abeut China? A source book of ma- 
terials. 266 p., ilus. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury press, 1929. 29-13787 
Whiting, Albert Draper. Bandaging. 3d 
ed., rev, 155 p. illus. Phila... W. B. Saun- 
ders co., 1929. 29-13888 
Academy of political science, New York. 
Chm Railroad consolidation; a series of 
addresses and papers presented at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Academy of 
litical science. April 24, 1929, edited by 
Dasher Thomas Moon. (Proceedings. vol. 
xiii, ne, 8, June, 1929.) 125 p. N. Y., 
The academy of political science, Colum- 
bia university, 1929, 29-13987 
Baldwin, Charles Wickliffe. Geography of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Rey. 131 p., illus. 
N. Y., American book co., 1929, 29-13964 
Bellec, Hilaire. ... Survivals and new ar- 
rivals. 288 p. London, Sheed and Ward, 
1929. 29-13961 
Cannon, Walter Bradford. Bodily changes 
in pain, hunger, fear and rage; an ac- 
count of recent researches into the func- 
tion of emotional excitement, 2d ed. 404 
p., illus, N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 
29-13978 

Colles, Henry Cope. Voice and verse; a 
study in English song. 167 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Oxferd university press, H. Milford, 
1928. 29-13976 
Commercial research hureau, Chicage. Com- 
mercial research bureau accountancy re- 
ports and reference manuals, 6 v., Hlus. 
Chicago, Commercial research bureau, 
1929. 29-13988 
Davis, Kary, Cadmus, State course ef study 
for agriculture, based on “Farm projects 
and problems” and avrenged for two years, 
pre erably grades 7 and 8 46 p, Phil., 

. B. Lippineott co., 1929. 29-13968 
Draper, Hal Daniel. The pore volume of 
the catalysts manganese dioxide, copper 
oxide and mixtures of these oxides, 
by ... (Thesis (Ph. D,)—University of 
California, 1922. Reprint from the Jour- 
nal of the American chemical society, v. 
50, 1928, with a special thesis t.-p. at- 
tached to the cover.) p. 2637-2653, illus. 
Easton, Pa., 1928. 29-13980 
Fea, Allan. The loyal Wentworths, a cam- 
panion volume to “King Monmouth,” 
by ... with 24 illustrations from original 
portraits, prints, sketches, etc., and gen- 
ealogical tables. 267 p. London, Jehn 
Lane, 1928. 29-18966 
Hoyland, John Somervell. The warfare of 
reconciliation. 189 p. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1928, ‘ 19-138962 
Hyde, James Franklin, i. Some synthetic 
homologues of ephedrine’ ij. Study of 


ed.—rev. and enl., 1928. 
burgh, 1928. 
Robinson, Jeseph Armitage. 
character of St. John’s Gospel. 
115 p. 








Army Orders 


First Lieut, George O. Roberson, Air 
Corps, from further observation and treat- 
ment at Walter Reed Hospital, Wash., 
D. C., to Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

Capt. Thomas J. Jackson, Inf., par. 35, 
S. O. 142 amended. 

Capt, James Leo Whalen, 
Res., orders of July 17 amended. 

Capt. Frank De Sales Beckham, E. C. 
Res., to duty at Wash., D, C. 

Capt. Harrison Emhardt, Specialist Res., 
to duty at Wash., D. C. 

Major Roseoe Bartlett Dayton, Chem. 
War. Ser. Res., to duty at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md, 

Capt, James Wilson Battle, Chem, War. 
Ser. Res., orders of July 3, revoked. 

Capt. Ralph E. Powell and First Lieut. 
Gilbert Proctor, Inf., par. 19, S. 0. 136 
amended to change date of effectiveness. 


Chaplain’s 


To THe Unitep States Daly, 
22nd and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. Comdr. Harry M, Peterson (Ch. C.), 
det, Nav. Sta,, Guam, abeut Aug. 28; to 
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Fiction, books in for- 


the structural isomerism of certain 
diphenyl] derivatives. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1928.) 7 
. Urbana, Ill., 1928, 29-13981 
adiscta, Eleanor Murdock. My progress 
book in arithmetic, progressive practice 
work .to improve ability in arithmetic, 
by... 1-v., illus. N, Y., Celumbus, O., 
American education press, 1929, 29-13979 
Kaye, James Ross. Students Bible guide 
and helps. 730 p. Chicago, Ill., John A. 
Dickson publishing co., 1929. 29-13958 
Knudson, Clarence Milten.. The adsorption 
of certain vapors by charcoal at various 
temperatures up to and above their crit- 
ical temperatures. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1924.) 19 p. lowa City? 
1928. 29-13984 
Morton, Rohert Lee. Factors affecting the 
ability of pupils to solve verbal problems 
in arithmetic. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Ohio state university, 1925.) 15 p. 
Columbus, 0., Mimeographed by H, L. 
Hedrick, 1928. 29-13983 
National conference on street and highway 
safety. Committee on munieipal traffic 
ordinances and regulations. . .. Model 
municipal traffic ordinance, prepared by 
the Committee on municipal traffic or- 
dinances and regulations; together with 
explanatory report and suggested drafts 
of the following supplementary ordi- 
nances: An ordinance to ereate an official 
traffic commission; An ordinanee to cre- 
ate a division of traffic engineering; An 
ordinance to control roadway and side- 
walk.obstructions. 92 p, Washington, D. 
C,, National capital press, 1928, 29-13995 
National industrial conference board, The 
Ameriean merchant marine problem. 167 
. N. Y., National industrial conference. 
board, 1929. 29-13989 
Nordstrom, Evert F. ... Dairy precesses. 
(American industrial instrument manuals, 
vol. iii.) 143 p., illus. Bridgeport, Conn., 
Consolidated Ashcroft Sonat co,, 1929. 
29-13967 
Pommerenke, Wesley Theodore. Effects of 
sperm injections into female rabbits. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1926. Reprinted from Physiological 
zoology, vol. i, no. 1, January, 1928.) p. 
97-121. Chieago, 1928. 29-13982 
Rolland, Remain. ... Beethoven the ere- 
ater. The great creative epochs. 1 v., 
illus. London, V. Gollanez, 1929. 29-13972 
Reughead, William. Malice domestic, 285 
p. N. ¥., Pub. for the Crime club, ine., 
by Doubleday, Doran & company, 1929. 
2989-13992 
Schubert, Franz Peter. ... Franz Schubert 
at home; piano solo. (The Appleton mas- 
ter-compeser series, edited by Albert E. 
Wier, vel. i.) 159 p. N. Y., D, Appleton 
and co., 1928. 29-13973 
Sherwell, Guillermo Butler, Mexico’s capac- 
ity to pay; a general analysis of the 
present international economic position of 
Mexice. 119 p. Washington, 1929. 
29-13993 
Walker, Ruth Irene, Cytological studies of 
some of the short-cycled gusts. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1926. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Wisconsin academy of sciences, art, and 
letters, vol. xxiii.) p. 567-582. Madisen, 
Wis., 1928. 29-13985 
Weaver, John Ernest. Plant ecology, by... 
and Frederic E. Clements. ist ed. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications in the agricultural 
and botanical sciences.) 520 p., illus. W. 
Y., MeGraw-Hill book co., 1929, 29-13977 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Geodetic Surveys, Methods, Instruments and 
Purposes. (Revised Edition.) Serial No. 
257, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Free at the Survey. 29-26671 

Monthly Laber Review. Vol. 29, No. 1. 
July, 1929. Published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Price, 15 cents. 

(15-26485) 

Ground Water in Yellowstone and Treasure 
Counties, Montana, Water Supply Paper 
No. 599, United States Geological Survey. 
Price, 25 cents. G829-129 

Taxation of Business in Italy. Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 82, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commeree, Price, 20 cents. 

29-26637 

The Florida Tree Snails of the Genus 
Liguus. Free at the United States Na- 
tional Museum, 

The Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tien of the Department of Agriculture. 
Enforcement of Food and Drugs Act, Tea 
Act, Import Milk Aet, Inseeticide Aet, 
Caustin Peisen Act, Naval Stores Aet. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 48, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 29-1188 

Parent Education 1926-1928. Bulletin 1929, 
No. 15, Bureau of Edueation. Price, 5 
cents. E29-206 

Sap Stains of Wood and Their Prevention. 
Tenth report of a series on the marketing 
and use of lumber. Issued by the Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 35 cents. 29-26667 

Tests ef Strength of Roof Supports Used in 
Anthracite Mines of Pennsylvania. Bulle- 
tin No. 808, Bureau of Mines. Price, 15 
cents. 29-26672 

Navigation Tables for Mariners and Avia- 
tors.. Second Edition. Hydrographie Of- 
fice Publication No, 208. Price, 75 cents. 

29-26673 

Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. January 19, 1928, to March 15, 
1928. Vol. 10. (Cite 10 B. T. A.). Price, 
$2.25. (24-27411) 

Accident Bulletin No, 97. Collisions, derail- 
ments and other accidents resulting in in- 
jury to persons, equipment, er roadbed, 
arising from the operation of steam rail- 
ways in interstate commerce. Calendar 
year 1928. Issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Price, 80 cents. (5-41547) 

Industrial Employment Information Bul- 
letin, Published monthly by the United 
States Zmployment Service. Vol. LX, No. 
6, Free at the Service. (121-17) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
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Means to Improve 


Water Supply in 


Montana Found | 


if 
if 
| 
| 


Farmers Advised to Drill 
Deeper Wells Following 
Survey by Department 
Of the Interior. 


Farmers of Yellowstone and Treasure 
counties, Montana, whose water sup- 
ply even for domestic use is said to be 
wholly inadequate, are told, in a state- 
ment made public on July 26 by the De- 
partment of the Interior, how they may 
improve it. The statement, in full text, 
follows: 

The Department of the Interior an- 
nounces a report entitled “Ground water 
in Yellowstone ani Treasure counties, 
Montana,” by George M. Hall and C. S. 
Howard, just issued. The report, which 
is listed as: Water-Supply Paper 599 of 
the Geological Survey, was prepared in 
cooperation with the State engineer of 
Montana, the department of chemistry 
of the Montana State College, and the 
water laboratory of the Montana State 
Board of Health. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Deeper Drilling Advised. 

These two counties are traversed by 
the Yellowstone River, and on the low- 
lands near the river wells generally yield 
large quantities of water, although much 
of it is of poor quality. On the upland 
in many places the inhabitants have dif- 
ficulty in finding adequate supplies of 
good water even for domestic use. A 
careful study of the geology has shown 
that in some places where the surface 
conditions appear to be unfavorable or 
where the water is of poor quality, good 
supplies may be obtained by drilling to 
ceeper formations. , 

The Geological Survey report gives 
not only general descriptions of the rock 
formations but also more detailed dis- 
cussions of the conditions governing the 
occurrence of ground water in each of 
the more t#an 100 townships that lie in 
the two counties. This information 
should enable many farmers in this re- 
gion to improve their water supply. 

The report contains data in regard to 
100 wells, with analyses of water from 
them and other information in regard 
to the quality of the water. It also 
contains a geologic map showing the dis- 
tribution of the rock formations, cross 
sections showing the geologic structure, 
and notes in regard to the unusual nat- | 
ural features of the region. 


Bribe Penalty Applies 
To Prohibition Agent 


Defendant Found to Be Acting 
For United States 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
prescribed from time to time. Therein 
the “agents” authorized to be appointed 
by the National Prohibition Act re- 
peatedly are designated as “prohibition 
agents.” (e. g. See Section 123, Regu- 
lation 2 , approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, September 2, 1927. See 
also an excellent discussion of this sub- 
ject in Crinnian v. United States, (C. C. 
A. 6) 1 Fed. (2d) 643, 644.) 


Prohibition Agent Included. 

The law, which includes the regula- 
tions, does then use the very term “pro- 
hibition agents” employed in the indict- 
ment here. When the National Prohibi- 
tion Act and the regulations are read 
together it is clear that a “prohibition 
agent,” as that term is used in the regu- 
lations, is an “agent,” as that term is 
used in the Act. The Supreme Court of 
the United States at least twice has as- 
cribed to “prohibition agents” the powers 
of “agents” under the Act. Steele v. 
United States, 267 U. S. 505; Maryland 
v. Soper, 270 U. S. 9. It is now, more- 
over, a matter of universal knowledge, 
of which judicial notice may be taken, 
that prohibition agents are the agents 
used in the field under the Treasury De- 
partment in the enforcement of the Act. 
Crinnian v. United States, supra. It 
was sufficient, so far as the present con- 
tention is concerned, to charge without 
more that the appellant was a prohibi- 
tion agent. 

Charging that charged that he was an 
official having duties imposed on him by, 
law and exercised by him “under or by 
virtue of authority of a department of 
the government.” But here, in addi- 
tion to alleging that the appellant was a 
prohibition agent, the indictment also 
specifically alleged that he was a “person 
acting for and on behalf .of the United 
States in an official capacity, to-wit, a 
prohibition agent of the Prohibition Bu- 
reau of the Treasury Department of the 
United States of America.” Clearly then 
in this case there is no question that 
with the allegations stated in the indict- 
ment the appellant was brought within 
the provisions of Section 117. Rem- 
brandt v. United States, 281 Fed, 122, 
124; Cohen v. United States, 294 Fed. 
488, 490; Capuano v. United States, 9 
Fed. (2d) 41; Henderson v. United 
States, 24 Fed. (2d) 811; Biddle-Warden 
v. Wilmot, 14 Fed. (2d) 55. 

In the case of Biddle Warden v. Wil- 
mot, supra, decided by this court July 
26, 1926, the question was as to whether 
an indictment was good which charged 
that one Wilmot, as a prohibition agent, 
had accepted a bribe in violation of Sec- 
tion 117. The Court said: 

“It is also contended in the argument, 
although not set out in the petition, 
that a prohibition agent, or enforcement 
officer is not an officer within the mean- 
ing of the law, and, therefore, is not 
subject to indictment under Section 117 
of the Penal Code, citing a number of 
decisions by district courts. But this has 
been foreclosed by the dicisions of the 
Supreme Court in Steele v. United States, 
267 U. S. 505, and Maryland y. Soper, 
270 U. S. 9.” 


Ruling Stated in Former Case. 

8. It is not necessary to go so far in 
this case as was done in Biddle Warden 
vy. Wilmot and to hold that a prohibition 
agent is an officer of the United States 
within the meaning of Section 117, if that 
case may be interpreted as so holding. 
Generally speaking, an officer of the, 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 


Continuation of full text of analysis 
of tax cases involving overassessments 
made to Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation by spe- 
cial assistant to Secretary of Treasury, 


E. C. Alvord. 
Page 5, Col. 


Superintendent of Documents offers | 
copies of reports of the United | 


Board of Tax Appeals, January 
1928, to March 15, 1928. 
Page 7, Col. 


Bureau 


Page 7, Col. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. 
Page 
See Special Index and Digest of Ta 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Radio 


Eight new radiobeacons will 


nounces. 
Page 1, Col. 


Three broadcasting stations ask mod- | 


ification of licenses. 
Page 3, Col. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Soviet plane plans flight from Mos- 
cow to New York, Department of Nav 


is informed. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Distribution Statistics 


Secretary of Commerce discusses plan | 


for Federal census of distribution, i 
address over radio. 
Page 1, Col. 


Complete cooperation of business men 


in census of distribution is urged b 


chairman of advisory committee of cen- 


sus in discussing value of survey. 
Page 2, Col. 
Exporting and Importing 


Record export of dairy products is 
As- | 
Well- 


expected during present 
sistant Trade Commissioner 
ington states. 


Railroads 


season, 
at 


Page8, Col. 


New York Central Railroad applies 
for authority to assume obligation for 
securities of lines recently leased for 


99 years. 
Page 1, Col. 


Boston & Maine Railroad given au- | 
thority by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to issue $2,400,000 in bonds. 
Page 5, Col. 


Rate complaints filed with Interstate | 


Commerce Commission. 
Page 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 


Interstate Commerce Commission de- | 
nies petition of Pittsburgh, Lisbon & 
Western Railroad for reconsideration of 


application to construct extension. 
Page 5, Col. 
Great Northern Railway applies t 
Interstate 


United States, in the strict and: constitu- ; hight hopes, or cherish too confident ex- | rent and similar factors loom up as a | The Committee of economists and busi- 


tional sense, is one who is appointed by 
the President or by a court of law or by 
the head of a department. Constitution, 
Article II, Section 2; United States v. 
Germaine, 99 U. S. 508, 510; United 
States v. Smith, 124 U. S. 525, 532. In 
this sense, of course, prohibition agents 
are not officers of the United States. 
Section 117, however, is directed not only 
against officers of the United States, 
but against persons acting for or on be- 
half of the United States in any official 
capacity, under or by virtue of the au- 
thority of any department or office of the 
government. Even if a prohibition agent 
is not an officer of the United States, un- 
doubtedly he is within the second class 
included in Section 117. We hold no 
more than that in this case. 

4. Appellant’s contention that Section 
117 is unconstitutional is, in his assign- 
ment of errors, based on an asserted re- 
pugnancy of that section to the Fifth, 
Sixth, Ninth and Tenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, and on the further 
ground “that Congress had no power to 
enact such a law, such power being 
specifically reserved to the States or the 
people ‘by the Constitution of the United 
States.” The contention is wholly with- 
out merit and deserves no consideration. 
Tht Congress has power under the Con- 
stitution to enact a law punishing bribe 
taking on the part of officers of the 
United States and others acting in an 
official capacity for the United States is 
patently within its general powers to 
make all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the particular 
powers specifically conferred upon it. 

The judgment below should be and is 
affirmed. ? 

July 1, 1929, 


Cooperation in Census 


Of Distribution Asked 


Study Expected to Furnish 
‘Background Material.’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

year, in connection with the regular 
Census of Manufacturers. 

With respect to such dealings there is 
a deplor: le lack of information- at the 
present time, and the facts to be brought 
out still undoubtedly prove extremely 
valuable and enlightening. They will il- 
luminate many problems and conditions 
that are now shrouded in obscurity. 

I think perhaps I should sound one note 
of caution with regard to this coming 
Census of Distribution. It would be un- 


Appellate court rules that fees paid 
to lawyer as aid to State attorney gen- 
eral are exempt from taxation, as law- 
yer acted in capacity of employe of 
State. (David A. Reed v. Commissioner 


of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade promotion bul- 
letin on taxation of business in Italy. 


be 
erected on Great Lakes this year, Com- 
missioner of Lighthouse Service an-| 


Che Guited 


tates Daily 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 29, 1929 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorizes Santa Fe system to unify 
terminal facilities between Sweetwater 
and San Angelo, Tex. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Shipping 

Increase from 10 per cent in 1914 to 
| 35 per cent in 1928 in share of Ameri- 
can trade carried in American ships is 
reported by Shipping Board in review 
| of traffic for fiscal year. 


1 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Eight new radiobeacons will be 

erected on Great Lakes this year, Com- 

missioner of Lighthouse Service an- 
nounces. 


9 
“ 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Mississippi River Flood Control—An 

article by Brig. Gen. Herbert Deakyne, 

assistant chief of engineers, Depart- 
| ment of War. 


5 
‘ 


7 
Page7 

4| Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 

“| iners and aviators. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Executive 
M anagement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
District court is without jurisdiction 
|to decree forfeiture of property under 
1 | Section 25 of Title I of National Prohi- 
bition Act when an action in equity has 
| ade brought to abate nuisance under 
Sections 21 and 22 of the Act. Hassel 


et al., applicants, v. United States. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for Third Cir- 
cuit.) 





2 


yy} 


Page 6, Col. 1 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules prohibition agent is subject 


n| to law penalizing acceptance of bribe 


by person acting for or on behalf of | 


5| United States. 


States.) 


(Dropps v. United 


y | 
| Limitations on trustee of bankrupt 

defined by District Court for Southern 
| District of Illinois. (In re American 


| Magnestone Co., Bankrupt.) 
Page 6, Col. 4 


5 


Federal Court decisions on page 6. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


| Nine new labor disputes brought: be- 
fore Conciliation Service in last week, 
and ten disputes settled. 
4| Page 2, Col. 4 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics issues the 
July number of the monthly Labor Re- 
view. 
ai 


6 | 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Tariff 


5 Senator Smoot predicts adoption of 
by Senate Committee on Finance. 
F Page 1, Col. 1 
Duty on certain dolls lowered by Cus- 
toms Court. 


5} 


Page 4, Col. 5 


5 Trade Conditions 
oO 


“cross currents” involved 


| pectations, as to what the Census will do | 
for them individually. It will be a highly 
}important economic study—but we can| 
hardly expect that it will prove a pana- 
cea, immediately yielding large profits | 
and resulting in miraculous transforma- 
tions. A manufacturer who expects that 
jthe Distribution Census will give him a 
precise, infallible record of what happens | 
to his mouse-traps or shaving-brushes, or 
alarm-clocks in every merchantile estab- | 
lishment between his factory door and | 
the consumer’s home is, evidently, | 
doomed to disappointmet. Such an ex- 
pectation is extravagant, and a moment’s 
thought will show the impracticability of 
attempting to present any such detail. | 

But the Census of Distribution will, 
none the less, bring together a vast ar- 
ray of “background material.” These 
facts should help to clear up numerous 
points of uncertainty—to dispel many 
doubts and unravel many difficulties—to 
stimulate investigation and bring about 
reform along many lines. It should aid 
us tremendously in our commercial think- 
ing. Through a study of the figures, busi- 
jness men will unquestionably recognize 
many things that had not previously oc- 
curred to them—and some of these are 
certain to be striking. ; 
| “Just what are some of these things?” 
I imagine you are asking. Getting right 
down to “brass tacks”’—to actual, im- 
mediate conditions that a merchant has 
to deal with in his effort to make a living 
—what helpful facts can we bring out 
in a census of distribution? Secretary 
Lamont has told you some outstanding 
ones. Let us look at a few others—for 
example, at some facts developed in the 
Louisiville Grocery Survey, to which the 
Secretary has referred. 


Meat Is Leading Item. 


That study showed that meat is in-| 


| disputably the leading food item in the 
'family budget. It appears that the ex- 
penditure for food, per capita, is about 
44 cents a day. Of the money spent’for 


|food in 2,972 retail outlets, meat repre- | 


sented more than 17 pe: cent, general 
groceries nearly 16, dairy and poultry 
products 11, canned and bottled goods 
|91-3, and bakery goods almost 7 per 
jcent. Meals and lunehes which were in- 
cluded in the tabulation accounted for 
|13 1-3 per cent of the total food expendi- 
| ture. There you have specific figures that 
mean something to anybody in the 
| grocery business—figures that will serve 
|as*guideposts for the successful conduct 
|of his activities. 

This limited census of distribution in 
| Louisville indicates that for stores hav- 


| right to build an extension in Montana. | American foreign trade in radio ad- 
Page 5, Col. 3} 


ment, issues navigation tables for mar- | 


Page 6, Col. 5} 


See Special Index and Digest of latest | 


sliding scale of rates in tariff on sugar | 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce dis- | 


Commerce Commission for | cusses in | 


dress. 
' Page 1, Col. 2 
Prosperity and industrial methods in 
United States raise economic standards 
of -other nations, says Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, (Full text of ad-! 


dress.) 

| ; Page 2, Col. 2 
Increased commerce between Czecho- 

slovakia and Russia shown~ in recent 

years, Commercial Attache at Prague 

says, 


Trade Marks . 


Registration denied to mark “E-Z- 


Page 8, Col. 6 


to mark: “E-Z” used on wearing ap- | 
parel, by First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. (The E-Z Waist Company 
vy. William Greilich & Sons, Inc.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Debits to individual accounts decline 
in week ended July 24, compared with 
preceding week, Federal Reserve Board 
reports. 





Page 5, Col. 2 
Changes in status of State - bank 
membership in Reserve system an- 
nounced by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Poland extends time for conversion 
of savings deposits made in currencies 
of full Polish value in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank. 


On” for leggings because of similarity | 


| ards states. 


> 


Coast 'and Geodetic Survey issues a 
publication on geodetic surveys, meth- 
ods, instruments, and purpose. 
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Forest Products 


Methods of handling lumber given in 
report by National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, of Department of Com- 
merce. s 

Page 1, Col. 5 

National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion issues a report on sap stains of 
wood and their prevention. 

Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin on 
tests of strength of roof supports used | 
in anthracite mines of Pennsylvania. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Senator Borah says international con- 
ference with Canada on division of | 
Niagara River and _ preservation of 
scientic beauties will await regular ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Plans being formulated for construc- | 
tion of Boulder Dam, Department of 
Interior announces. 


G 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Three additional simplified practice 
recommendations were adopted by in- | 
dustry during second quarter of 1929, | 
assistant director of Bureau of Stand- | 
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Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance | 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 
Page 5 | 

International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New| 
York market. 
Page 5 | 


Investments | 


Senator King urges regulation of | 
brokers’ loans. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Produets | 


Federal Trade Commission orders 
manufacturer of fruit flavors and con- | 
| centrates to. cease misbranding prod- | 
ucts. } 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Green tea contains little vitamin, De- 
partment of Agriculture finds. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Prospects for apricot crop in Syria 
are excellent, consul at Beirut states. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture issues a 
miscellaneous publication on the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide ¢dministration. | 

Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Construction 
Plans being formulated for construc- | 
tion of Boulder Dam, Department of | 
Interior announces. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Engineering 
| Mississippi River Flood Control—An 
article by Brig. Gen. Herbert Deakyne, 
assistant chief of engineers, Depart- | 

ment of War. 
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pretty important element from the stand- 
point of prices and profits. Rent, in 
those stores, accounts for from three 


|per cent to more than three per- cent 


of the expenses, whereas the correspond- 
ing figures for stores doing $25,000 
worth of business, or more, ranged from 
1.78 per cent down to 1.24 per cent. Thé 


| lowest rent expense in proportion to sales 


is shown in stores having sales of from 
$75,000 to $100,000 annually. Here, 


|again, are significant facts in the field 
}of distribution—facts with a very vital 
| bearing upon business success or failure. 


Retail-Credit Survey. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been conducting a national retail-credit 
| survey, and a preliminary report: of the 
results has recently appeared. It dis- 
closes the widespread employment of 
jeredit bureaus; the extensive use of 


| finance companies by automobile dealers | 


jin financing installment sales and the 
| prevalence of the use of standard terms 
}iIn such sales; and the high percentage 
;of “returns” and “allowances” on ordi- 
|nary charge-account sales among depart- 
|ment stores. We learn, by the returns 


| from 440 department stores doing a total | 
| volume of business of nearly $1,333,333,- | 


333.33, that approximately two-thirds of 


the sales are for cash and one-third for | 
In the year 1927, 27 per cent was | 


credit. 
on open credit (regular charge accounts), 
while 6.1 per cent represented installment 
credit. 

I think you will readily agree that 
these are concrete facts of unquestion- 
jable utility to the “hard-boiled” man of 
business. It is such facts as these, on a 


| shall endeavor to obtain in the 1930 Cen- 
|sus of Distribution. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
advantages that a man of judgment and 
| penetration can derive from the study 
of business facts. He should insist on 
them inexorably. - 


Cooperation Is Urged. 

Because of my own profound convic- 
tion of the veiue of the Distribution Cen- 
sus of 1930, I take this oceasion to urge 
American business men everywhere to 
cooperate fully with the Government and 
with their fellov’ business men in mak- 
ing the enumeration a success. The 
benefi‘s that they will derive from such 
cooperation are obvious, 

President Hoover received, a few weeks 
|ago, the report -f a “Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes.” This is a 
|high-brow name for a remarkable in- 
quiry into the causes of American pros- 
| perity. 
for our present 





rosperity, and how can 


wise for business men to entertain too | ing sales of less than $25,000 annually,|we continue to be a prosperous nation? 


| tremendous nation-wide scale, that we) 


What are some of the reasons 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Textiles and Their 
Products 
Expansion of cooperative ginning of 


cotton predicted by Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Page 1, Col. 4| 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production of apricots in Syria in 
1928 amounted to 29,000 short tons, 
Commerce Department is informed in} 
report of consul at Beirut. 


Selling and a6 
Marketing 


Brokerage 


Senator King urges regulation of 
brokers’ loans. 





Page 5, Col. 7 
Foreign Markets 


Opportunities for sale of American 
products in foreign markets are sum- 
marized by Department. of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Specialists will undertake develop- 
ment of sales corporation for coopera- 
tives, Federal Farm Board announces. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission approves 
rules of business conduct adopted by | 
range boiler industry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Federal Trade Commission orders | 
manufacturer of fruit flavors and con- 
centrates to cease misbranding prod- | 
ucts. 
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! 
| 
| ness men says in a nutshell, “The reason | 
| we are more prosperous is because we 
| have found a way to do business faster; 
|we turn out manufactured products in 
|million lots at a minimum price; we) 
| have extended credit through, time pay- 
ment and other easy buying plans so as} 
to increase consumption of commodities; 
| we have applied science to reduce costs.” 
Knowledge and Prosperity. 

| “We will continue to be prosperous,” 
| States this same body of men, “if we 
have business men who know. An in- 
formed leadership is vital to continued 
prosperity.” If we are to continue to 
prosper and to increase our wealth, we 
must know more. The Census of Dis- 
| tribution will provide new facts which 
men of imagination in business can put 
| to work. 

| During the past ten years we have per- 
| fected} as in no other nation, the means| 
of transmitting organized knowledge to 
business men. Our trade associations 
have provided a means for team-work 
on business problems. Our trade and 
technical journals have provided the fo- 
rum for the discussion and dissemination 
| of industrial and business practice. In 
the words of President Hoover: “This 
dissemination of knowledge is as impor- 
tant to industry and trade as invention.” | 
We have increased our facilities for 
communication so that it is possible, to-| 
night, through this great chain of 50 sta- 
tions, to broadcast business information 


lished business and technical schools, and 
we have set up great service bureaus 
of the Gevernment—like the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture—to provide specific aids 
| for trade and industry. 

In a word, we ‘have in the United 
States a great body of business men 
organized as in no other nation for elim- 
inating wastes and serving the public. 
We have, through the trade association, 
the trade and technical press, the radio 
and the newspaper, a way of reaching 
these millions. ‘ 

The Bureau of the Census will provide 
facts on distribution which can be dis- 


Service and 
Personnel 


Congress. 


on parent education, 1926-28. 


ference with Canada on division of 
Niagara River and preservation of 
scientic beauties will await regular ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Hugh S. Gibson, will confer with Amer- 


ican Ambassador to London, Charles 
. Dawes, next week, regarding naval 
reduction, Secretary of State announces, 


China and Russia have_begun direct ne- 
gotiations of Manchurfan difficulties in 
Berlin, Germany. 


at 
France. 


sues a water-supply paper on ground 
water 


counties, Montana. 


sult of study to improve water supply 
in Yellowstone and Treasure counties, 
Montana. 


sues a publication on Florida tree snails 
of the genus Lignus. 


| to decree forfeiture of property under 
Section 25 of Title I of National Pro- 
hibition Act when an action in equity 
has been brought to abate nuisance un- 
der Sections 
Hassel et al., 
States. 
Third Circuit.) 


| cuit, rules prohibition agent is subject 
| to law penalizing acceptance of bribe 
| by person .acting for or on behalf of 
| United States. 

States.) 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


| period 


to millions of listeners. We have estab- *{ 








tributed through these means. 


There remains only—the will to do, 

Statistics will not take the place of 
business judgment. Sales quotas will 
not produce sales. Facts of themselves 
are only a potential force. But profits in 
business today more and more depend on 
control of detailed facts. Mergers wili 
not make managers. Man-power must 
be developed to meet our many business 
problems. Man-power plus facts put to 
work plus common sense plus material 
wealth are the underlying reasons for 
our prosperity. : . 


ary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 24 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 


Page 7 
Bureau of Education issues a bulletin 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Government books and publications. 
Page 7 

Foreign Relations 
Senator Borah says international con- 


Page 1, Col. 7 
American Ambassador to Belgium, 
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President and Secretary 


Hoover 


Mellon express gratification at France’s 
ratification of agreement for settlement 
| of debt to United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Changes in personnel of the Foreign 


Service announced by Department of 
State. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
State Department is informed that 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Secretary of State expresses regret 
illness of Premier Poincare of 


Page 3, Col. 3 
General 
United States Geological Survey is- 


in Yellowstone and Treasure 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Department of Interior announces re- . | 


i Page 8, Col. 1 
United States National Museum is- 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Law Enforcement 
District. court is without jurisdiction 


21 and 22 of the Act. 


d appellants, v. United 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for 


wake Page 6, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 


(Dropps v. United 


Page 6, Col, 5 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


: Page 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 7 





New Zealand to Increase 
Exports of Dairy Products 


A record export of dairy products in 
New Zealand is promised during the 
present season by the latest figures of the 
Dominion’s Dairy Board, the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Wellington, 
Charles F, Kunkel, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement issued July 27 follows in full 
text: 

Gradings of butter and cheese for ex- 
port for the ten months ending May 31 
on a butter-fat basis show an increase of 
11.36 per cent over the quantity for the 
corresponding period of last season. The 
produce graded during the ten months 
ending May 31 amounted to 
79,617 tons of butter and 84,064 tons of 
cheese, compared with 72,419 tons of but- 
ter and 73,485 tons of cheese during 
the season ending May 31, 1928, an in- 
crease of 9.9 per cent in butter gradings 
and 14.3 per cent in cheese gradings, 

During May, 1929, 3,417 tons of but- 
ter and 5,189 tons of cheese were graded, 
as against 3,201 tons of butter and 4,768 
tons of cheese during May, 1928. On 
May 31, 1929, 6,587 tons of butter and 
9,566 tons of cheese were held in stock 
in the various grading ports, as com- 
pared with 4,381 tons of butter and 4,280 
tons of cheese held on May 31, 1928. 


zechoslovak Trade 
With Russia Grows 


Commerce between Czechoslovakia 
and Russia has been steadily growing, 


during recent years, the Department of4 


Commerce learns fom the Acting Com- 
mercial Attache at Prague, K. L. Ran- 
kin. From 1926 to 1928 Czechoslovakia 
imports from Russia increased by nearly 
114 per cent, and in the latter year 
amounted to approximately $5,600,000. 
Exports to Russia have grown almost 
as rapidly and in 1928 reached $8,250,000, 
leaving the balance heavily in favor of 
Czechoslovakia. : 

The Department’s statement issued 
July 26 follows in full text: 

The important items in this.trade are 
petroleum, ores and animal products 
supplied by Russia, offset by Czecho- 
slovak shipments of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, including machinery. Russian pur- 
chases of Czechoslovak machinery have 
been comparatively steady over the past 
three years and have averaged $1,750,- 
000 annually. Structual steel, boilers 
and similar products have found a 
rapidly.expanding market in Russian and 
accounted for nearly $5,000,000, or 60 

\ 


Annual Cumulative Index: 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each _ volume. 


This cumulates the 52. 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Navigation Aids 
To Be Increased 


On Great Lakes 


Eight New Radiobeacons 
Will Give Lake Region 43 
Per Cent of Total on «+ 
Entire Coast Line. 


. [Continued from Page 1.] 
| River. A supplement also contains uf 
lighted aids in United States waters, 
By taking advantage of the scientific 
discoveries and advances made in the 
| fields of electrical and radio engineering, 
| Captain King said, the Bureau has been 
able to adapt changes in method to the 
| existing aids, and to apply newly evolved 
principles to the establishment of more 
| effective lights and sound-producing de- 
vices. In 1910, there were 1,496 total 
aids to navigation on the Great Lakes; 
|} of that number 512 being lights mostly 
of the kerosene variety, with wicks. To- 
|day there are 1,834 total aids in that 
| area, with 785 lights, the majority being 
the incandescent oil vapor type. 


Lighthouse System Is Large. 

Almost coincidental with the growth 
of the United States is the expansion of 
| the Lighthouse Service. It is said to be 
; the most extensive lighthouse service in 
the world. No other organization has 
| the lighting of so extensive a coast line 
It maintains 


| 





|under one management. 
|}about 18,500 aids to navigation oty ail 
| kinds, according to 1928 figures. These 
|inelude lighthouses, lighted beacons, 
light vesseis, buoys, fog signals, day- 
;marks, etc. The maintenance cost of 
the service in 1928 was about $9,000,000. 
The service marks about 4,000 miles of 
coast, river and lake line. The servié& 
requires about 6,000 men, nearly~all in 
the field, to maintain the lighthouses and 
vessels and to do the repair and construc- 
tion work. 

From the time lard oil was used as an 
| illuminant until the advent of the in- 
| candescent electric light the Bureau of 
Lighthouses has been able to effect many 
| advances in aids to navigation, Capt. 
| King said. Of such improvements in re- 
cent years the introduction of the radio- 
| beacon is considered an epoch - making 
step. 


Radio Signals Furnished. 

The system of navigation by radio 
| direction signals is based on the instal- 
lation at selected lighthouses and light- 
ships along the coasts of apparatus for 
sending radio signals of simpie and defi- 
nite characteristics. From these signals 
the navigator of any vessel equipped 
with a radiocompass can, during the con- 
tinuation of fog or heavy weather, take 
definite bearings to guide or to locat@his 
ship, although no object is visible. Navi- 
gators are finding this system of in- 
| creasing utility, regardless of weather 
conditions. This system affords, for the 
first time in navigation, a Cae 
means by which the navigator can ta 
reasonably accurate bearings on fixed 
beacons which are not visible. 

Establishment of the. Lighthouse Serv- 
ice was embodied in an act that was the 
ninth law passed by Congress, and the 
first provision for any publie work. This 
act was approved August 7, 1789. That 
the importance of this work was im- 
pressed upon our early Presidents sand 
Cabinet otticers is evident from the his- 
torical fact that many orders and con- 
tracts. of a comparatively insignificant 
nature bear the personal approval of 
George Washington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and Thomas Jefferson. 

After considerable delay in some in- 
stances the several States, between 1789 
and 1797, ceded their lighthouses to the 
United States. The Bureau was created 
by an act of Congress on June 17, 1910, 
to function under the Department of 
Commerce. : 





Prospects Said to Be Good’ 
For Syrian Apricot Crop 


_ The 1929 apricot crop in Syria is nog 
in excellent condition owing to the abun- 
dant rainfall of the past winter and the 
absence of the hot winds which adversely 
affected many orchards last year, accord- 
ing to a report from the Consul at Beirut, 
J. H. Keeley, jr., made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on July 27. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The yield per tree, however, is ex- 
pected to be slightly below the average 
in quantity this year, but the fruit is 
expected to be superior in size and qual- 
ity to that of the 1928 crop. 

The Lebanese Republic produced about 
3,300 short tons ot apricots in 1928 
while the State of Syria reported a yield 
of 25,700 short tons, making a total of 
29,000 short tons for the whole of Syria 
| for 1928. 
| The yield for the various districts of 
the ‘State of Syria is forecast at 23,- 
100 short tons for the coming season, a 
| Slight decrease from the production for 
1928. The Lebanon is expected to yield 
about 3,850-short tons. The total yie®@ 
for all Syria is forecast at 26,950-short 
tons in 1929, whereas a normal annual 
crop for the country is placed at 30,804, 


short tons. 
per cent of their imports from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1928. 

In December, 1922, a fund of 15,000,- 
000 crowns ($450,000) was set up by 
the Czechoslovak government to finance 
trade with Russia. The primary pur- 
pose ef this was to supply agricultural 
implements to Czechoslovak colonists 
living in Russia, who had’ suffered 
severely during the war and postwar 
periods, It was also hoped that Czecho- 
slovak manufacturers of agricultural 
implements would have an opportunity 
to regain a foothold in Russia, which 
had been an important market for them 
before the war. 

The credit scheme permitted Czecho- 
slovak colonists in Russia to purchase 
agricultural implements manufactured 
in Czechoslovakia on a five-year credit 
which was to bear no interest. The first 
shipment was sent in February, 1924, 
and the last in October, 1926. Al- 
together, 140 carloads of implements, 
having a total value of 8,970,000 Czecho- 
slovak. crowns’ ($265,000), were shifped 
to the colonists, 


| 








